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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 


Ir is to be regretted that misrepre- 
sentations of the people and govern- 
ment of a country so disposed as this to 
cherish the most friendly relations with 
all, should!afford so much gratification to 
British writers. The distorted narratives 
of English travellers, and the no less un- 
charitable admissions of their review- 
ers, have given rise to much merriment 
in England, ever since the colonization 
of the United States: and although nu- 
merous charges of. arepulsive character 
have been fully disproved, yet these are 
repeated in their public journals, and in- 
troduced into almost every description 

is country, with too little regard to 
h and justice. When will this un- 
generous course be abandoned? Is it to 
continue, and by misleading Englishmen 
on the one hand, and irritating the peo- 
ple of this country on the other, for 
ever to prevent any kindly feeling from 
subsisting between the two nations? 
nations, once united in political fellow- 
ship, and still attached to each other 
by the near ties of a common origin, 
community of language, and similarity 
of laws and institutions. 

With respect to the cause of this un- 

natural warfare on their transatlantic 


brethren, much we think must be 
Vor, I. 


* 





ascribed to the wound inflicted on the 
national pride of Englishmen by the 
revolution. That struggle, which left 
this country ‘free and independent,” 
while it has conferred incalculable be- 
nefits upon the United States, and im- 
proved the condition of political and 
moral man, has not been without some 
unhappy influences. When we take 
into consideration the prejudices and 
nationality of many Englishmen, and 
their attacks on the people of other 
nations, it is not indeed surprising that 
a portion of their censure should be 
directed to this side of the Atlantic. 
The writings of Steele, Pope, Swift, 
and Johnson are too well known to ren-, 
der reference necessary; and the sen- 
timents which they breathe towards 
all out of the pale of ¢ r society, are 
as opposed to truth and philosophy, as 
they are inconsistent with courtesy and 
comity. Johr’ *: hostility to the 
Scotch, the Freucn und “the Colonies,” 
is known to all who have. a es.. 
Journey to the Hebridal 
his Dictionary, and his political pam-_ 
phiets. But it would be as useless as. 
it would be unpleasant to indicate. 
either the authors or books whichhave ~ 
exhibited this prejudice. ~ 
1 
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Before, however, we can judge of its 
extent, we must take into view not 
only the political collision, and the in- 
tellectual rivalry of the two countries, 
but other collateral circumstances, 
which have a great tendency to con- 
tinue this animosity. The scholars 
at Westminster imbibe with their 
Greek and Latin, sentiments inimical 
to this country, by the introduction of 
calumnies into the plays which they 
recite, 
feelings, thus transmitted from the 
teacher to the scholar, that we are 
to attribute much of that propensity 
to misrepresent other nations, which 
we meet with in their travellers. This 
indeed, in some instances, may be at- 
tributed only to a desire to chime in 
with the prejudices of their country- 
men, and to promote the sale of their 
volumes: yet these are sought with 
eagerness by the British public, and 
read, we regret to say it, with satis- 
faction. Notwithstanding this inexcu- 
sable prejudice, the language of our 
writers, with few exceptions, has been 
assuasive and conciliatory. We may, 
therefore, be excused, if in the remarks 
ave shall offer, some particulars may be 
stated not entirely agreeable to our 
transatlantic friends. 

The learning, genius, and taste of 
Great Britain, we have been taught 
to respect, and in a great measure to 
imitate. It would not be difficult to 
prove that some of our countrymen 
ov er pretensions in these par- 
ticulars; and this, to a certain extent, 
is shown by the fact, that England is 
not, in the opinion of the learned on 
the continent of Europe, preeminently 
distinguished for these qualities. We 
shall not stop to quote Michaelis, whose 


It is tothe influence of bad: 





writings and fame are so widely -ex- 
tended, nor the other German and 
French writers, whose cultivated minds 
have enabled them to. judge, as their 
taste and judgment induced them to 
object to much of that literature which 
we so highly appreciate, It will not, 
however, be inapposite to insert here 
the admission of a respectable English 
writer on this point. In the review of 
‘Mr. Walter’s translation of Niebuhr’s 
History, we find these words: “The 
quantity of various knowledge he pos- 
sesses is enough to astonish here, what- 
ever it may do in his own country; and 
the closest reasoning and profoundest 
investigation are frequently clothed in 
a style full of strength and eloquence.” 
To this we may be allowed to add, 


. that as German literature is now much 


cultivated in England, the reviewers 
may have further occasion for aston- 
ishment at the vastness of German 
acquirements. 

Some indeed of the English savans 
acknowledge, that in philology, general 
literature, and the philosophy of me- 
chanics, they are not equal to the Ger- 
mans, French, and Italians. ~ They 
rest their fame chiefly on the taste and 
classical elegance of their authors, 
whose works, however, we are very far 
from wishing to disparage; but, con- 
sidering the age and population of the 
country, these works, with some ex- 
ceptions, are less remarkable than they 
ought to be. Their taste for music, 
too, is not much respected by the ama- 
teurs of the continent. London par- 
ticularly is specified as possessing more 
than a just contingent. A sensible writer, 
in the “ London Literary Gazette,” 
seems, however, to opine otherwise: 
“We do not think, says he, that the au- 


* 





er, 
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* diences of London are musical. ‘hey || in the ‘selection of paintings; and in- 


are fond of music; but they are extremes 
ly ignorant, and readily imposed upon. 
Of late, we are inclined to fancy, a little 
more knowledge has been gradually 
creeping in amongst us, and extending 
itself; but still the great majority of 
the public who pretend to award ap- 
plause to merit, are badly fitted .by 
ears or instruction for the task.” It 
will be perceived that their incapacity 
to judge is ascribed to a want of proper 
instruction, or cultivation of the ear: 
but it is obvious, that nature never de- 





sinuates that grimace, a shrug, an ad- 
miring attitude, or assumed. gravity, 
immediately elevates a man into the 
character of a cognoscente. But con- 
ceding that they have not this credu- 
lity, and that there are really judges 
and amateurs of painting in England, 
their extravagance in. the expenditure 
of money is not an unerring indication 
of taste and talent for the fine arts. 
Fashion is echoed by the million, and 
though.a general hue-and-cry is raised 





in praise of the arts, a great native 


signed them, as a nation, for the enjoy- || genius seldom appears. Sir Joshua 
ment of that thrilling pleasure, which |] Reynolds indeed stands ia high pre- 


accompanies a genuine taste for music. 


eminence. We freely admit his preten- 


Mr. Butler in his Reminiscences admits |] sions, but not those of. his nation. 


the fact of their want of soul for mu- 
sic; and as he was esteemed a con- 
noisseur in the art, we hope no excep- 
tion will be taken to the authority, 
“Every professor,” says he,“who speaks 
his genuine sentim of the real taste 
for music in this’ try, will confess, 
that he has seldom found in a large 
boarding-school, two who had a real 
ear for nfusic.” That they have mu- 
si¢ians of. skill, and that many indi- 
viduals relish music, we ought to be- 
lieve; but the paucity in both classes 
is sufficient to demonstrate which form 
“the exception and which the rule.” 


| 











Without indicating the unreasonable 
claims which have been preferred in 
this respect, we may venture to inquire 
where is their Rubens, their Claude, 
their Paul Veronese, their Rembrandt, 
their Titian? And in reference to 
foreigners “who now flourish, or who 
lately flourished in England, in the 
arts and great enterprises, we might 
ask who are Brunel, Vandramani, 
West, Leslie, Humphrey, and many 
others. In engraving, though they are 
not superior to the French and Italians, 
their productions are deservedly and 
highly esteemed. In illustration and 


The Fine Arts, although much money is || etching they are particularly happy.. 


expended in their support, do not flou- 
rish exclusively by the native talent of 
thecountry. Guinea after guinea is lav- 
ished upon pictures, because they are 
the fashion, and by persons incapable 
of distinguishing the excellencies of a 
work ofart. Goldsmith, in his Citi- 
zen of the World, and in his Essays, 
charges them with want of judgment, 


a 


Their lithographs, however, are inferi- 
or to those of the French and Germans. 


Let us-now for a mom 





them through the medjum Of their 
laws, legislators, 
The laws of England are. the .con- 
stant theme of eulogy with English ju- 
rists, It is very certain that many of 
the maxims of the common laws which 


and government, 


“gh abe 


* 
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is ina great measure derived from the 
civil, a little modified and changed by 
feudal principles, as recognised by Nor- 
man lawyers, are founded in abstract jus- 
tice and the wisest equity. Law and jus- 
tice, however, are not easily approach- 
ed. The numerous delays, the incal- 
culable expense, the technicality of ac- 
tions, and the peculiar nicety in plead- 
ing, often render a suit a very vexatious 
and almost hopeless undertaking. The 
two latter are so trammelled by arbitra- 
ry precedent, and so embarrassed by 
a mnultiplicity of seemingly conflicting 
principles, that even the expounders of 
the law scarcely understand it. Who- 
ever has looked into the law of England 
must have been surprised at the forms 
of action in ejectment, fines and com- 
mon recoveries, and the existence of 
Wager of Law and Wager of Battel? 
The forms in the first three have been 
altered and simplified in Pennsylvania, 
and the two latter never had admis- 

' sion into our jurisprudence. It is indeed 
surprising and unaccountable that eject- 
ment, fines, common recoveries, and 
Wager of Law, as well as many other 
forms of action which we might men- 
tion, should continue ; but on no prin- 
ciple of morality, justice or common 
sense, ought the trial by Wager of 
Battel to be tolerated in a civilized 
community. It had its origin in the 
knight errantry of the dark ages; 
and from this practice Montesquieu de- 
duces the custom of duelling. Wager by 
Battél was abolished by Louis the Pi- 
ous, and this example was followed by 
the rest of Europe, with the exception 
of England, where, until the time of 
Glanvil in the 12th century, who intro- 
duced the grand assize, it was the only 


mode of adjudication im the trial of right 
to real property. Strange inconsisten- 
cies are equally apparent in the crimin- 
al system. To wound cattle is a- capi- 
tal crime ; but to wound a man is only 
a misdemeanor. A comedian who per- 
forms ina theatre consecrated by royal 
authority, is a refuted person; but the 
same man playing in the same charac- 
ter, in a theatre which wants the stamp 
of royalty, is a vagabond. We pass 
over the enormities of her penal code, 
the injustice of no division in murder, 
and the impropriety of the same pun- 
ishment in voluntary and involuntary 
manslaughter: nor shall we wound the 
sensibility of our readers by adverting 
to the melancholy spectacles in their 
Bridewells and prisons. It is true a 
Howard laboured, and a Roscoe now is 
labouring, to introduce reform; but 
much, very much remains to be done. 
The government and legislature of a 
nation are so identified, as to render it 
difficult to allude to the latter without 
reference to the former. Tf legisla- 
tors, who constitute, according to legal 
writers, the supreme power, are cor- 
rupt or incompetent, it follows that the 
government which they regulate, and 
in conformity with whose laws and prin- 
ciples they are elected, must necessa- 





rily be weak. If they are upright and 
intelligent, the government must of 
consequence be good and the people 
happy. How is it as respects the qual- 
ifications of English legislators? A re- 
mark by us on the subject, might be 
deemed invidious, particularly when 
we have the sentiments of a very pro- 
found and judicious author on this point 
at hand. ‘Indeed it is perfectly ama- 
zing,” says Judge Blackstone, in allu- 
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sion to British legislators, “that there 


| Mr. Sheridan contended for its neces- 


should be no other state of life, no oth-»|| sity and confirmed Mr. Grey’s allega- 


er occupation, art, or science, in which 
some method of instruction is not look- 
ed upon as requisite, except only the 
science of legislation, the noblest and 
most difficultof any. Apprenticeships 
are held necessary to almost every art, 
commercial. or mechanical: a long 
course of reading and study must form 
the divine, the physician, and the prac- 
tical professor of the laws: but every 
man thinks himself born a legislator.” 
But we wish not to be understood, not- 
withstanding this quotation, to intimate 
a belief that there is no solidity nor 
competency ; ina word, that there are 
no statesmen in Parliament. Such a 
supposition would be preposterous ; as 
such a state of things would be incom- 
patible with the diversified and exten- 
sive relations of Great Britain, politi- 
cal as well as. commercial. The social 
compact, huge, unwieldy and compli- 
cated as it is, could not exist without 
great political foresight and intellectu- 
al stamina in the legislature. But as 
to the purity of that body we are not so 
willing to indulge a favourable senti- 
ment, especially when corruption and 
intrigue, have, by the confessions of 
members in debate, been resorted 
to, to secure a seat and to render it per- 
manent. Mr. Walsh in his “ Appeal” 
illustrates this subject by extracts 
from the speeches of political leaders 
in the House of Commons, showing 
its great degeneracy. Some. of the 
facts which we shall present in. re- 
lation to the corruption of that body, 
are derived from the Appeal. When 
the, Earl Grey, then Mr. Grey; sub- 
mitted a resolution for reform in 1793, 


tions, by declaring that the Crown, 
Peers, andsome members of the Com- 
mons, sent into that house members 
nominated by themselves. In refer- 
ence to the creation of Peers, he obser- 





ved that a very large number had 
been made, at the instance of the then 
minister, without their rendering the 
smallest service to the public, but on 
account of their parliamentary. influ- 
ence. He did not censure the minis- 
ter; but the fault he ascribed to the 
system of government, the pivot of 
which and the whole system of affairs 
was corruption, Mr. Tierney decla- 
red, in.1817, that in the House of Com- 
mons, at that time, there were sixty in- 
dividuals sitting as members, who, from 
holding offices, inconsistent with the 
privilege, might be dismissed at pleas- 
ure. But in some of. the debates there 
are not merely accusations of improp- 
er influence, irregular nomination, and 
unlawful tenure, but direct es of 
shameless corruption. Bri ould 
appear to be so inconsiderable a crime 
that some of the members, with unblush- 
ing hardihood, proclaimed in 1817, that 
they were guilty of it, without, it would 
seem, even afifirehending infamy. Mr, 
Calvert acknowledged in the House of 
Commons, that he-was one of six — 
persons, who hac’ sent two members to. 
Parliament, who had each paid £4,500 
for their seats. Lord stated 
that he remembered very | tly 
when he was first returned to the 

on which occasion a bellman was. des- 
patched through the town to induce the 
voters to come to a Mr. Townsend’s, 





the head man in the borough of Horn- 
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ton, and receive each £10 10s. for their 
suffrages. In 1818, similar language 
was used on the floor of Parliament by 
by Mr. Lockhart and Mr. Wynne; the 
first of whom declared that he had 
known 30,000 cockades distributed at 
an election to obtain votes; and the 
latter that, at one election, he knew 
£8,000 to be given to special consta- 
bles. The admissions of Mr. Coke and 
the Marquis of Tavistock, in the fol- 
lowing year, are equally remarkable. 
Mr. Coke said, “he would go the full 
length of asserting that this was a cor- 
rupt house, from which no good could 
be expected;” whilethe Marquis aver- 
red that “the majority of that house 
was returned by borough-mongering 
and corruption.” More recent events 
show that the system continues unchan- 
ged with regard to bribery ; and that 


the difference of late years consists in 
there being fewer men who have cou- 
rage to breast the mighty inundation. 
The poor rates also are very unequal 
and oppressive. About one ninth of 
the POpulation of England exists as 


paupers, vagabonds and idlers. The 
distress of the manufacturing districts, 
brought on by misrule and oppression, 
must excite the commiseration of all 
good men. If England, under a system 
so lame, inefficient and corrupt, is mis- 
erable, what must. be the condition of 
Ireland, which, it may be truly said, 
none of the blessings, but all the curses 
of England reach! It is only requisite 
to read Mr. Curran’s observations on 
the State of Ireland, to look into the 
journals of that unhappy and degraded 
country, or to listen to the descriptions 
of its emigrants, to learn that they ex- 
ist in a state of unqualified servitude. 


Under such government are the peo-* 
»ple happy? In the absence of liberty 
do not men lose their original sense of 
honour, dignity and virtue? 

“Huwov, yap T apevig dxolvy ras eipvowa Zsv5, 

*Avipos, cut’ dv wiv nate Sdxsoy heap sANoU, 

Passing to our own country, we may 
remark, that the government of the 
United States is one which not only at- 
tracts the admiration of civilized na- 
tions, by its adaption to the wants and 
security of social man, and its proba- 
ble conformation to the design of’ his 
benevolent Author, but it hes the ap- 
probation and concurrence of every 
member under it. It is not perhaps 
hazarding too much to say, that if the 
whole population of these United States 
were individually interrogated as to the 
form of government which they pre- 
ferred, a hundred persons’could not be 
found, who would suggest any but their 
own. This indissoluble attachment to 
the constituted form of government is 
the parent of many other virtues, and 
the grand safeguard of its existence. 
It induces a circumspective jealousy on 
the part of the people towards those 
who are clothed with authority, and 
great caution in the selection of func- 
tionaries. The learned Dr. Dwight, in 
his reply to the London Quarterly, 
bears ample testimony to the manner 
in which elections are conducted in 
New England, which certainly in point’ 
of sobriety and decorum are well 
worth the attention of Englishmen. 
But indeed so far as we are acquainted 
with the different sections of the Union, 
very few broils take place at elections, 
and perhaps in none of the states more 
than in Pennsylvania and New York, 





where political questions are warmly 
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contested. Butin both these States pro- 
pricty and order prevail to a great de- 
gree; and the right of free suffrage is | 
esteemed too proud and sacred a pos- 
session to be commuted for a largess. 
The man who would offer it, no matter 
how inviting the sum, or how delicately 
presented, would do it at the hazard of 
common notoriety and inextinguishable 
disgrace. This difference in the feel- 
ings of the two people is attributable to 
the difference of the materials of which 
the respective nations are composed. 
The poorer classes in England. are 
ignorant and factious. The people 
here are intelligent, independent in 
spirit, but submissive to the autho- 
rity of the laws; and have a love of 
country which makes them anxious 
by all possible means to promote its 
interests, With the elements of soci- 
ety such as we have described, a peo- 
ple devoted to its good, jealous of their 
rights, respecting subordination and the 
restraint of laws, there is a foundation 
on which a noble building ought to be 
erected: let us hope too that it will be 
of immense duration. 
The criminal code of England was at 
a very early period altered in most of 
the States; the .reform commenced in 
Pennsylvania in 1786, and continued in 
gradual progression till the year 1794, 
when the penalty of death was remo- 
ved from all offences except murder 
in the frst degree. Solitary confine- 
ment, it 1. hoped, will, in a few years, 
totally supersede hanging, which is not 
only, it is believed, in opposition to the 
sacred writings, but to sound policy in 
the prevention of crime. The absurd 


ll ———————————E————_ 
‘forms of action ina multiplicity of ca- 





inded or simplified, but with- 
to the extent of some projec- 
tors of juridical reform. Mr. Livings- 
ton, in his code of Louisiana, with an ad- 
venturous hand proposes to abolish all 
the merely formal words in writs, to 
remove the distinctions between actions 
of debt and assumpsit, to render many 
crimes and misdemeanors less diffusive 
by a comprehensive definition, and to 
clear that rubbish which the science 
had accumulated through a long suc- 
cession of ages, distinguished alike for 
their ignorance and the absurdity of 
their customs, The expediency and 
propriety of this cutting up of actions 
ate, we are aware, considered by the 
lawyers questiones vexatz, though we 
do not apprehend any injury to the pro- 
fession from the entire destruction of 
any ridiculous form. No man of honour 
would wish to subsist by the mere trap- 
pings of his profession ; and besides, let 
the questions of law be approached as 
they may, no matter how summarily 
and simply, they will ever require, 
from the abstract nature of the subject 
itself, from the natural difficulties of 
the science, the aid of minds disciplin- 
ed by study and accustomed to legal 
researches. The fropfriety of innova- 
tion should be the only question ; and 
on that we presume to offer no opinion, 
Thus rights, when invaded, are redres- 
sed without the delay and expense 
incident to legal proceedings in Eng- 
land; and crimes are punished with 
adequate and graduated rigour. 
: ~ 





(Concluded in the next.) 





At** All Poets are not lights to all men and all ages, but many 
hs shedding perfume around our feet.” ‘There is doubtless a 


netic: this country, which, so far as it has been made known to the 
public, has received perhapsite’ just measure of reward. The names of Halleck, Bryant, Percival 
and others, are already identified with all that is brilliant and exquisite in American poetry ; and the 
best proof that their fine faculty has not been exerted in vain, will be found ih the applausive lan- 
guage of all those who either feel the inspiration, or who can appreciate the genuine effusions of 
the Muse. With regard to articles of this deseription which may be sent to us, while we have an 
eye to the admonition of Horace, “ Mediocribus esse Poetis, non Dii, &e.’’ we shall not repress that 
aspiration for fame which our judgment may not suffer us to encourage, but pass by in silence and 
without rebuke, the writer’s ineffectual and injudicious efforts to please. ‘The following poem, we 
hesitate not to say, will well repay the reading. There are displayed in it a ne imagination, and a 
tone of elevated and masculine feeling, expressed in vigorous and appropriate language. There is 
nothing in it that can be considered as common-place either in the thought or expression; while the 
regularity, correctness, and graceful flow of the measure add much to the general effeet. Ed. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
MILTON, 


“ Millions of spiriqual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep.” 


Wrong’d and forsaken, yet the immortal dream 
So clearly brightened on his seraph mind, 
That all which inspiration could redeem, 
Of glory fled, was palpably defined; 
And, free from mortal shade, his glowing thought 
Won, ev’n on earth, the Elysium which it sought. 


The spirits of the sky became to him 
Companions, and revealers of the past; 
Each high sublimity—the wild and dim, 
A living splendour o’er his vision cast; 
Till, led “above the Aonian Mount,” he soared, 
Where the thron’d Seraphim of heaven adored. 


Thanks for the radiant gift, another stream —_ 
Of light and gladness, bursting on mankind, 
A talisman against the woes that teem, 
A draught to quench the burnings of the mind; 
For this, O Bard! we consecrate thy name, 
The holiest gem upon the shrine of fame, 
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KILCOLEMAN CASTLE. 














With those pure watchers 
How should Man’s grosser th 
With knowledge of the p 


Obtain communion with that sinless coe, 


The lonely rest of hills, a mountain peak 
Invading the blue solitudes of air, 
Silent—except perchance some torrent creek 
. Or winds may hold a stormy revel there,—. 
Bring to the human bosom a deep sense q 
Of life all spiritual and intense. 9 


The curbless ocean, and the rosy track 
Which sunset leaves upon the coloured sky ; 
As if the day would cast a blessing back, 

















Before it mingles with the shades gone by, 
Awaken, with strange longings of the soul, 
A mournfulness that dust should so control : 


For mind would blend with mind, and though a curse 
Hath darkly bound us to our sordid clay, 
At times the gloom will partially disperse, 
And matter o’er the ethereal lose its sway ; 
Then, Milton! thy aspiring creed is found 
Attested by the glories which surround. 















No one will deny that there is an in- 
describable pleasure in contemplating 
departed genius in conjunction with 
some relic, in which its joys, its sor- 
rows, its destinies were interested while 
an inhabitant of earth. Influenced by 
this sentiment, how many pilgrims are 
daily seen at the tomb of Virgil, the 

. prison of Tasso, and the dwelling of 
Shakspeare! The islanders of Chios 
still point with enthusiasm to the rocks 
on which they say Homer sat when‘in- 
structing his pupils; and if in Cyprus 
(which claims the honour of his obse- 
quies) an empty sarcophagus should be 

found and identified as having contain-. 

ed the dust of that prince of poets, tis 
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KILCOLEMAN CASTLE, 


ONCE THE RESIDENCE OF THE POET SPENSER, 











not improbable that even nations might 
contend for the prize, as they have al- 
ready among the sculptured ruins of 
the Parthenon. 

Such were my reflections when, dur- 
ing a recent excursion into the south of 
Ireland, I visited Kilcoleman Castle, 
once the residence of the poet Spenser, 
.—a spot unknown in the records of bat- 
tles and sieges, yet rendered far more 
worthy of memorial from having been 
consecrated to the Muses. 

This castle occupies a lonely situation 
in the county of Cork, and is so remote 
from the ordinary route of tourists that 

»they seldom visit it: it is built upon a 
gentle eminence, and consists of two 
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small rectangular towers, one of which 
is more elevated than the 
both are probably of the — 
Each division has a large (ila 
door-way; but in» place of wi 
there are several long, narrow aper- 
tures, which, while they admit the light, 
would exclude an enemy. 

The walls are cracked in several 
places, but the lower rooms are arched 
and entire, and a spiral stone stairway 
leads to the top of the castle, from 
which is obtained an interesting view 
of those objects which afforded to the 
poet so many themes of inspiration. . 

Near at hand is a small stream, with 
elevated banks; it is now called the 
Awbeg, but is designated in the poems 
of Spenser by the name of ‘the “ gentle 
Mulla.” To the north is Badlyhowra, 
a desolate hill, covered with heath, and 
without a tree; Spenser calls it the 
“Mountain of Mole”—an allusion to 
which is made in the following stanza: 








“ One day I sate (as was my trade} 
Under the foot of Mole, that ~ountain hoar, 
Keeping my sheep amongst the cooly shade 
Of the green alders by the Mulla’s shore; 
There a stranze shepherd chaunc’d to find me out, 
Whether allured with my pipe’s delight 
Whose pleasing sound yshrilled far about, 
Or whether led by chanee, I know not right: 
Whom when i asked from what place he came, 
And how he hight? himself he did yeleep 
The Shepherd of the Ocean is my name, 
And said he came far from the main-sea deep.” 


The preceding extract is from a 
pastoral peem, in which the Shepherd 
of the Gcean is emblematical of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, then a young man 
and the intimate friend of Spenser, 
whom he visited in his retirement in 
1589. 

In the same poem the beautiful val- 
ley in which the castle is situated is cal- 
led “ Armulla”—which appears to be 
its ancient name ; 


“= Mole—that mountain gray 
That walls the north-side of Armulla-dale.” 





Immediately below the castle, and at 
the foot of the hill, is a small lake or 
pond, of such insignificant dimensions — 
that it might almost be passed without 
being observed ; yet even this is com- 
memorated by the bard of Kilcoleman, 
in a nuptial song; from which I will pre- 
sently give a quotation. 

Kilcoleman was once the residence 
of the powerful Earls of Desmond, the 
last of whom forfeited his estates dur- 
ing the reign of Elizabeth, and died a 
prisoner in the tower. The individuals 
who profited most by this confiscation 
were Spenser and his friend Raleigh, to 
the former of whom were allotted the 
castle and an extensive tract of land. 
Here, amidst the charms of nature, 
wealth and retirement, the poet culti- 


vated his taste for the muses, and look- . 


ed forward with flattering anticipations 
of fame and happiness. It was here that 
he wrote the greater part of his im- 
mortal poem the Faery Queene, pur- 
suing the genius of imagination with a 
zeal almost unparalleled, 


“ Through pathiess fields and unfrequented floods, 
The dens of dragons, and enchanted woods,”* 


until he produced to the world one of 
the most beautiful, intricate and elabo- 
rate allegories of any age or nation. 
Before Spenser left England, he be- 
came enamoured of a lady to whom he 
in vain addressed his attentions and his 
sonnets, for she cruelly bestowed her 
hand upon another suitor. In Ireland, 
however, he was more fortunate, for 
during his residence at Kilcoleman he 
married a lady of the neighbour’ood, to . 
whom he appears to have been most 
ardently attached. On this happy oc- 
casion he wrote his Epithalamion, or 
Nuptial Song, in which the most beau- 
tiful compliments are lavishly bestowed 
on the object of his affections. After 
invoking the “ Nymphs of Mulla” to 
grace the ceremony, he calls upon 





* Addison. 
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those of the lake ae Pere 
the espousal ; 


“ And ye like-wise, which keep the rushie Lake 
Where none do fishes take, —- 

Bind up the locks the which hang seatter’d light, 
And in the waters, which your mirror make, 
Behold your faces as the erystal bright, 

That when you come whereas my love doth lie, 
No blemish she may spy.” 


But in a country proverbial for the 
insubordination of the lower classes, the 
tenure of Spenser’s estate was constant- 
ly liable to reversion ; this misfortune, 
which he long foresaw, at length befel 
him; his property was invaded and 
plundered in the rebellion of Tyrone, 
and the poet was obliged to abandon 
his possessions and seek refuge in Eng- 


, land; where, in place of a castle and 


three thousand acres of land, he found 
himself bereft of all excepting the 
queen’s pension of £50 a year. He did 
not long survive this reverse of fortune, 





—————_—_——=_—s 
and probably died as Dr. Aikin ob- 
serves, ‘a victim to grief and despon- 
dence.’ -* ' 

Kilcol has long been uninhabit- 
ed, and @ colony of rodks enjoys undis- 
turbed possession of the upper apart- 
ments. Occasionally a ball is given 
within its walls by the gentry of the 
neighbourhood, and once during a sea- 
son of sickness and famine, it was oc- 
cupied as a hospital. From its lonely 
situation it is often the rendezvous of 
lawless bands of peasantry, who meet 
here to concert schemes of violence and 
plunder. 

Such was the home of 
with what mingled emotions did I be- 
hold its deserted apartments! Two 
centuries and a half have elapsed since 
it was inhabited by the poet, and it is 
now slowly crumbling into ruins, while 
the green ivy entwines its walls, as if 
striving to perpetuate this oe of 
genius. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
THE ARTS AND ARTISTS. 
No. I. 


Ix adopting this title for occasional 
sketches, critical and explanatory, of 
the fine arts, and notices of the charac- 
ters and accomplishments of artists, we 
shall consider ourselves as freed from 
any very rigid adherence to a regular 
historical progression, or the necessity 
of indulging in elaborate disquisition or 
ostentatious technicalities. Sketches 
will, we believe, be most agreeable to 
the reader; they certainly will- be 
easier for the writer. 

Of the Fine Arts, by which is usually 
understood architecture, sculpture and 
painting, the first is most entitled to the 
appellation of useful, while the latter 
are chiefly ornamental. Hence one 
source of pleasure and a standard for 
Judging afforded by architectural works, 





is their adaptation to the purposes of 
protection and comfort, for one or for 
many, for a family or for assembled 
multitudes, Architecture is, more than 
any other of the fine and liberal arts, 
directly opposed to. nature: its very 
origin and commencement are evi- 
dences of her harshness and irregulari- 
ties, to guard himself against which, 
man plans his hut, his house or his 
palace, according to the degree of his 
civilization and intellectual refinement. 
Even the shade of the forest and the 


shelter of the cave, so far from satis- 


fying his wants, would only serve, by 
their imperfections, to stimulate him to 
the invention of other and better regu- 
lated means by which he could enjoy 
the benefits of light and air, without 
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exposure to wind and rain, or to humi- 
dity. and pestilential vapours. This 
first design accomplished gives us the 
private dwelling, the house orthe room 
with its window and door, and the slop- 
ing roof: divisions are subsequently 
made, and entrances multiplied as may 
be suggested by the wishes of the indi- 
vidual or the desire for domestic com- 
fort. Farther improvements and modi- 
fications are contingent on the pursuits 
of study and science, and the wants of 
trade, involving the necessity of entire 
protection of persons and property, the 
accommodation of public assemblies, 
religious and political, and of legisla- 
tive and judicial bodies. Architecture 
isnot then, like its sister arts of sculp- 
ture and painting, an imitation of beau- 
tiful nature: it is entirely artificial in 
its means and end, which is utility ; 
and, however ornamental any edifice 
may be in its details, or imposing by its 
mass, if the body of the structure do 
not answer the intention originally pro- 
posed, it is faulty, and we may add 
tasteless. This plain truth, which 
would not seem to require any illustra- 
tion or enforcement, is, notwithstanding, 
too often lost sight of by the builder or 
architect, who begins to study effect 
before he has properly matured a plan 
for the useful; and is ambitious of ‘in- 
troducing sculptural decorations at the 
expense of convenient and suitable ma- 
sonic arrangements. Thus, for exam- 
ple, that very imposing edifice the Roy- 
al Observatory at Paris, was built and 
completed after the designs of the cele- 
brated Claude Perrault, before it was 
discovered that no part was adapted to 
the purpose of making astronomical 
observations quietly and without in- 
terruption ; nor was there even a cabi- 
net fitted to hold the most necessary 
instruments for the natural philosopher 
and astronomer. A similar objection 
applies to St. Paul’s Cathedral, in Lon- 
don. The exterior is adorned by three 


figure of a cross is most spacious and 
of rather an impressive appearance; and 
yet only a small part-is allotted for re- 
ligious worship. The visitor after going 
over this immense pile, might be very 
naturally excused, were he to inquire 
for what purpose it was built, a ques- 
tion which would only seem absurd to 
the worthies who show the whispering 
gallery, the library, the model room 


the church; and who doubtless think 
the whole establishment a very good 
and natural means of filling their pock- 
ets by taxing all curious visitors. What 
a contrast with the church of St. Pe- 
ter’s at Rome, in which the grand altar 
occupies the middle of the cross, and 
the interior is lined with chapels and 
funereal monuments, exhibiting all the 
varied splendour of sculpture, and only 
interrupted by paintings of distinguish- 
ed merit on sacred subjects or events 
in Biblical History. Truly does it seem 
to be the Cathedral of Christendom, 
and rightly* was all Europe at the time 
taxed for its erection, since in all sub- 
sequent periods the inhabitants of that 
portion of the world have had ample 
remuneration, in the pride and pleasure 
which every person the least gifted 
with imagination or enthusiasm must 
have felt in contemplating its grandeur 
and magnificence. 
“Rich marbles—richer paintings—shrines where 
flame 
The lamps of gold—and haughty dome which vies 
‘In air with Earth’s chief structures, though 
their frame 
Sits on the firm ground—and this the clouds must 
claim.” 
Vastness of flan is admissible in ar- 
chitecture, in so far as such extension 
consists with the primary purpose of 


tion by the addition of several 
introduced. These, however, must 





* The writer, we presume, speaks in this 
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iiliditeitcnnsichniapealens entenbiaes 
nately happens in the Representatives’ 
Hall of the Capitol at Washington, or 
of music, as in certain churches and 
theatres; nor must they interfere with 
the introduction and distribution of 
light. Entireness of view is one of the 
primary requisites for the production 
of effect, in every edifice of whatever 
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building, caused by projecting portions, 


ink often prevent the pleasure which would 
pod be felt by an uninterrupted line; but if 
ck- such divisions be allowed, we ought to 
hat insist on adherence to the common 
Pe- laws of perspective, by which the prin- 
Itar cipal object or part of a larger whole is 
and to be kept inthe fore ground, and to re- 
and ceive the greatest supply of light: 
the _ hence the centre of a building should be 
only in advance and the two ends or wings 
‘ish- somewhat in recess, as in the western 
ents fagade of the Capitol at Washington. 
eem An unhappy oversight of this principle 
Jom, is evinced in the ing centre of 


the City Hall at New-York, by which 
the imposing appearance, which that 
noble edifice could not have failed to 
produce by its mere mass, is much di- 
minished. One of the most noted in- 
stances of the diminution of grandeur 
from vastness is seen in the breaking up 
of the facade of St. Peter’s at Rome, by 
its central portico, side pilasters, attic 
pediment without roof, and numerous 
windows. It is thus that mediocrity, 
under the guise of novelty and ingenui- 
ty, introduces its impertinent innova- 
tions on the first simple plan of a mas- 
ter mind: and it was thus that Carlo 
Moderna presumed to improve on 
Michael Angelo. If a large mass be di- 
vided by parts in alternate advances 
and retreats, and by numerous openings, 
we have all the confusion of many ob- 
jects, associated with the littleness of ef- 
féct from the smallest. Ifevery specta- 

tor, whether citizen or rustic, travelled 
» or untravelled,is forcibly struck with 
the grand and impressive appearance 


size. Breaks in the front line of a 





of the front of the United States Bank 
in Chestnut street, the reason, we ap- 
prehend, is to be found in the unity and 
entireness of view under which it is 
presented tohim. The platform with 
its gradation of steps, the massive yet 
well proportioned columns, the long 
line of entablature, and the surmounting 
pediment, are embraced by the eye at 
the first glance. Though the objects 


|are many, the effect is one. Similar 


pleasure resulting from the same cause 
is experienced in looking at the front of 
the Church of St. Andrew’s in Eighth 
and of the Pennsylvania Bank in Second 
streets. The canon of Aristotle, that 
every thing of which the senses are to 
take cognizance should, in order to pro- 
duce their full effect, be entire and of 
a defined extent, is not less applicable 
to architecture than to dramatic poe- 
try. Weare not, on the other hand, to 
suppose that mere surface, however 
greatly extended, will. ifunrelieved by 
mouldings and waving lines, or convex 
and concave parts, constitute a specta- 
cle fitted to fill the mind with pleasura- 
ble emotions. In such acase we should 
be looking merely at a wall, which, as 
the copy of a lofty ledge of rocks, or of 
a precipice seen from below, indicates 
difficulty of access and exclusion of 
light, and conveys also to the spectator 
the ideas of confinement, gloom and 
misery.. The palaces of republican 
Florence, some of them planned by Mi- 
chael Angelo, with their high and broad 
stone fronts, destitute of columns and 
pilasters, and only broken by a few even 
doors barred with iron, have more the 
air of prisons* for the guilty, than resi- 
dences for rich and powerful pore 
Some relief, however, is 

these great edifices, by the ruddle walk 
or chiseling at the bases, and the heavy 
impending ccrnice above, "but their ge- 





* The Florentines had some reason for this peeu- 
liarity in their edifices. At the time when they 
were erected it was necessary that their houses 
should be fortified. 
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neral appearance is still harsh, gloomy 
and monotonous. The boasted pyram- 
ids of Egypt are more especially liable 
to this censure. ‘These vast masses, 
which at first astonish us by their great 
extent of surface, rise like mountains 
from the plains of Egypt, but without 
exhibiting the shadows and lights of a 
mountain declivity. They are desti- 
tute of the agreeable artifices by which, 
in other erections, the useful is deli- 
cately set off and embellished by the or- 
namental ; they have no claim to utili- 
ty, nor evidence of any fixed purpose, 
and are wanting in that harmonious 
variety, which, in a just measure, con- 
stitutes beauty. The pyramid ought 
in justice to be regarded as the lowest 
evidence of art, and the most remote 
representation of nature—a monument 
of labour it indeed is, but not less one 
of the most abject slavery and tasteless 
tyranny. We may be astonished and 
amazed, but we cannot be gratified by 
a spectacle which, from its uniformity 
and monotony, soon wearies, if it does 
not disgust. The monumentsand pub- 
lic edifices of Egypt are, to use the em- 
phatic language of Voltaire, only the 
sports of grown children, who were am- 
bitious of doing something, without abi- 
lity to derive the smallest advantage 
from their efforts. When I am requir- 
ed, says this writer, to admire the re- 
mains of the famous labyrinth, and of 
those palaces and tempies which have 
been spoken of with so much enthusi- 
asm, I have turned away in pity ; I have 
only seen columns without proportions, 
which supported large flat stones — 
There is no architectural taste, no 
beauty ; vastness there indeed is, but in 
union with coarseness. If the Egyp- 
tians failed in true grandeur in their 
pyramids, they were not less deficient 
in comfort, donvenience and beauty, in 
their palaces, labyrinths and other sub- 
terranean edifices. Whether as in the 
first they attempted to convert the 
plains into mountains, or as in the lat- 
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ter, to hew mountains into citiesewe” 
find the same deficiency of u ‘ 
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propriation and ornamental addition. 


Egyptian architecture does not strike» 


the eye of taste by the combination of 
beauty and elegance, like the Grecian, 
nor appeal to the imagination by im- 
posing solemnity and grandeur like the 
Gothic : it does not exhibit a complete 
whole of unbroken symmetry as in the 
first, nor does it by mouldings, pillars 
and arches, point out the form of the 
building, nor convey the idea of com- 
prehension and capacity, as in the lat~ 
It has neither the external beau- 
ties of the one, nor the long perspective 
of the other, inviting to habitation ‘and 
congregation. In superficies and alti- 


tude the churches of St. Peter’s'and St.” 


Paul’s are equal or little inferior to the 
pyramids ; and in regard to utility and 
variety, adaptation of ornament, play of 
perspective by lines and masses, with 
breadth of shadow, “in vastness which 
grows, but grows to harmonize,” they 
are, especially the first, incomparably 
superior to any of the boasted temples 
of Dendera,:Ipsamboul or Ismandes. 
We have found nothing to imitate in 
Egyptian architecture, and why should 
we hold it up asa theme for eulogy, 
or as a standard of excellence? Let 
us suppose that all the productions of 
the arts in Egypt had been entirely ef- 
faced from the earth, after the loss of 
her independence by the invasion of 
Cambyses; and what would be abstract- 
ed from Grecian, Roman, Gothic, and 
mixed or modern architecture, or from 
the splendid imitations of sculpture and 
painting. Weshould still be in posses- 
sion of the light and airy colonnade, the 
tastefully moulded entablature, and the 
pediment with its sculptured relief 
crowning all,—the arch, the dome, the 
clustered pillar, the aisle, the high 
wrought and fretted cornicing and fo- © 
liage. Nothing would have been lost: 
of the graceful simplicity of the Athe- 
nian Parthenon, the swelling dome of — 
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“the Roman Pantheon, nor the rise of 
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fine building speaks most eloquently for 
arch on arch, of the mighty Coliszum. |} its architect, and, in common with other 
The cupolas of St. Peter’s and St. |} kinds of eloquence, demands imagina- 
Paul’s would still tower in mid-air, and |} tion, taste, and intellect for its success- 
crown edifices which, in‘their plan and |} ful exhibition. 
construction, in their eloquent propor- |} The scite for an edifice is a matter 
tions and mighty graduations, display | of great moment, even in regard to its 
no hint borrowed from Memphis or the architectural effect. Position is fora 
Thebaid. The same may be said of || temple or monument what posture is 
ancient Hindoo architecture, taking as |} for a statue; it gives the charm of ex- 
among the most favourable examples, || pression, and is a happy example of na-~ 
the temples of Ellora and Elephanta, |/ ture embellished by art, of art beauti- 
which are cut out of the solid rock: we |} fully set off by nature. The Greeks 
sce in them, the same desire to aston- || were in this respect pre-eminent: living 
ish by mass, and gigantic figures, and the |] under a mild yet changeable sky, and 
same fondness for multiplicity, and pue- |} in a country broken’ into moun- 
rility of ornaments.* tains, hills, and vallies, and washed 
No one will, we believe, now object | on both sides by the ocean, they soon 
to our asserting that architecture is not |} became sensible of the full effect of 
only a useful but a noble art, for the full lines and shadows, in the columnar rows: 
understanding and correct practice of || andgasteful reliefs of architecture, and 
which, both nature and education must || learned to adapt their edifices to scites 
contribute their joint aid : great talents || for the production of picturesque beau- 
are to be supported by an extensive || ty. Resembling every other people in 
knowledge. The accomplished archi- || the infancy of civilization, they were at 
tect is an artist of a high order, and on || first crude in their conceptions of order 
no account to be confounded with the || and proportion in the imitative arts; 
mere artizan. The invention to plan, || but their “quick discerning sense of 
the practised eye to judge of propor- |j beauteous and sublime” soon made 
tions, the cultivated taste to adjust the || them abandon the heavy and cumbrous 
ornaments of a building, are qualities || style of the Egyptians, and substitute 
of a very different character from those || their own light and elegant creations. 
which in the minds of the multitude |] Nature had given them mountains and 
are associated with the idea of a mason || rocky promontories, and they thought 
or builder, who is to lay foundations, || not of pyramids; nor could they, when 
erect and prepare scaffolding, and raise || looking at the reflected tints from peak 
walls according to long prescribed || to peak, and the lengthened vista of 
rules. Vitruvius, himself a highly gift- || their defiles and wooded steeps, be 
ed person, insists largely on the variety || brought to fashion into geometrical 
of qualificatiops necessary to form a |] figure the Acropolis, or quarry the 
good architect ; such as an acquaintance |} mountains of Pentelicus into labyrinths 
with geometry, optics, history, arith- |} and tombs. More chaste, yet more 
metic, and the principles of philosophy, |} aspiring, their taste directed them to 
together with some knowledge of me- |] the construction of the Parthenon, a 
dicine, music, jurisprudence, andastro- || fane worthy of the goddess and the 
logy, to which, he tells us, should be || people, when, towering above the city 
added ingenuity with perseverance. A || and capping the citadel, it met the eye 
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of the Athenian, and caused his breast 


to expand with noble pride at the glo- 
flections; and the Asintic architecture is ’ . 
wholly whens unity, cnangeas. ey ry * the presiding Minerva, and the 
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power and wealth of his country. Del- 
phi on the Parnassian Mount had not, 
like Ellora in India, and Ipsamboul in 


Nubia, its excavated chambers and 


halls, in which perpetual gloom and 
sadness reigned; but it stood on the 
mountain side, surrounded by preci- 
pices and adorned with the temple of 
Apollo, and with the votive statues and 
offerings of a grateful people to their 
favourite god. The caverns of Elephan- 
ta, rescunding with the sullen murmurs 
of the beating waves, can but poorly 
compare with the temple of Minerva 
on Cape Sunium, round which the ze- 
phyrs sported, and Flora lavished her 
treasures; and whose fair and ample 
portico gave glad hopes of a speedy 
arrival to the weary mariner. The 
character of Grecian architecture has 
been well defined to consist in srengper 
and beautiful simplicity, joined 
elegance and harmony in the ornaments 
employed,—that perfect relation of the 
parts to each other, and to the whole, 
which constitutes the charm in works 
of art,not less than in the productions 
of literature. But let us beware, in our 
enthusiasm for the beauties of all kinds 
so lavishly yet decorously distributed 
over a Grecian temple, how we arbi- 
trarily insist on its being a model for 
edifices in other countries, destined for 
different purposes from those of old. 
Beauty can never be incompatible with 
the fitness of things, and to proclaim 
the appearance of the former without 
the enjoyment of the latter is a wrong 
done to nature, which high art dis- 
dains to sanction. 

Climate of itself creates an essential 
difference in the wants and wishes of a 
people for certain styles of building. 
In Greece where the open air and sky- 
ey influences were courted, and where 
the pursuits of philosophy and the cer- 
emonials of religion, the sports of the 
gymnasium and the contests at the 
games, were carried on under the ever- 
during and ever-varying canopy of hea- 


ven, the inhabitants were content to 
have porticos and vestibules, for occa- 
sional retreat and shelter from the ar- 
dour of a noonday sun, or a passing 
shower ; and were indifferent or averse 


‘to buildings of greater capacity—to 


spacious halls and chapels and rotun- 
das. Their temples, stripped of their 
external decorations, were plain oblong 
buildings, without light, except what 
was admitted at the door: the interior 
was merely a receptacle for the trea- 
sure of the state, or the instruments 
and machinery for sacrifices, and for 
religious festivals. They were not so 
much places of public worship as mo- 
numents of zeal and affection towards 
some. favourite deity, for the escape of 
the state from danger, or for triumph 
over its enemy, In every instance the 
body of the edifice was little more than 
a plain piece of masonry, until sculp- 
ture added the expressive parts of 
columns, bas reliefs and mouldings.* 
The Gothic style of architecture, 
marked by its spacious and lofty inte- 
riors, its “long projecting aisle and 
fretted vault,” lighted by large and 
often numerous windows, was the 
spring or ready adoption of the pale 
of the nations of northern Europe, who, 
from religious motives, were induced to 
erect structures for partial habitation 
and regular congregation, which should 
at the same time protect them from 
their changeable and inclement atmos- 
phere. The colonnade was internal, 
and did not consist of circular pillars 
of a moderate elevation, supporting a 
horizontal entablature, but of long clus- 
tered shafts of reedy sleriderness, which 
were lost in pointed arches. A profu- | 
sion of ornament on the exterior,—carv- 
ings and sculptures, chiefly angular, of 
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devise, is another peculiarity of the 
northern style, and a cause for censure 
with some, and sdmiration to others. 
The first’and leading distinction be* 
tween the two styles consists in the 
height and length of the Gothic, 
and the breadth of the Grecian. 
In the former all stands vertically, 
the terminations and ornaments are 
spiral and upright; in the latter the 
frieze, cornice and beams, the whole, 
with the exception of the supporting co- 
lumns and pillars, lie in great conspicu- 
ous horizontal lines. “ The great ques- 
tion of taste, therefore, on this subject 
seems to be, whether thin spiral and 
perpendicular, or, solid, square horizon- 
tal lines are to be preferred. The form- 
er perhaps are the more pleasing for 
rich and splendid ornaments, the latter 
for the grand and imposing.” On this 
subject of the respective merits of the 
two styles, Grecian and Gothic, or, as 
some will have it, Saracenic, much mis-\ 
conception as well as misrepresentation | 
have prevailed. We are told of the 
beautiful simplicity of the one, and the 
barbafous finery and ccnfusion* of the 
other, as if bots were not equally the 
work of systematized effort, studious of 
effect, and matured by time. Even 
Addison has been in this particular ra- 
ther content to echo the opinion of 
others than to exercise his own discri- 
minative taste. “Let any one,” says 
this writer, “reflect on the disposition 
of mind in which he finds himself at his 
first entrance into the Pantheon at 
Rome, and how the imagination is filled 
with something great and amdzing ; and 
at the same time consider how little in 
proportion, he is affected with the in- 
side of a Gothic cathedral, though it be 
five times larger than the other; which 
can arise from nothing else but the 
greatness of the manner in the one, and 
the meanness in the other.”t Now, 





* A certain degree of confusion, it must be con- 
fessed, is sometimes manifested. 





T Spectator, No. 415. 





premising that the Pantheon, which is 
here selected as an example, does not 
fairly represent or ancient ar- 
chitecture in we will, with all 
due deference to so excellent a critic, 
take upon ourselves the liberty of say- 

ing, that we have been more filled with 
a feeling of awe and amazement while 
looking at the inside of the York Min- 

ster, ‘a Gothic Cathedral,’ than when 
standing under the Roman dome itself, 
the ‘shrine of all saints and temple of 
all gods.’ We do think that the mild 
religious light admitted through the 
windows of the former, and the long 
perspective of its magnificent nave, 
grand in its dimensions, grand in its 
‘high embowered roof,’ and lofty yet 
light pillars, are more calculated to fill 
and:raise the imagination, than the cir- 
cular opening at the top, and the cireu- 
lar colonnade and square mouldings in 

the interior of the latter. The exte- 
rior of a vast Gothic edifice has, toa 
certain extent, a character of unity: 
the doors, windows, battress@s, pinna- 
cles and turrets, it traceries and fret- 

ted work so profusely lavished over 
all, preserve the vertical direction ; 
and exhibit the predominant features 
of the pointed arch, and the angiilar 
and deeply cut mouldings. These, 

which in detail would be repulsive to 

the eye, are in their embodied state not 

displeasing nor unharmonious. A few 

leaves thinly scattered over the branch- 

es of a tree, is a meagre and melancho- 

ly spectacle, but thickly clustered and 


partially shadowing and covering each 


other, they produce by their very 
crowding, a single and gratifying pic- 
ture: it is thus with the front of an ex- 
tensive Gothic building; the eye sees 
much, but so closely and intimately con- 
nected, that the mind is occupied only 
with the idea of one grand whole. 

We hear much said of the revival of 
good taste, and the consequent restora~ 
tion of the Grecian, or classic style of 
architecture, in the fifteenth and six- 
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teenth centuries; but this is a theme, 
on. which writers have descanted very 
idly. It has beengseen already, that 
some of the most nfagnificent edifices 
of antiquity, would be totally unfit for 
the wants and purposes of modern life ; 
and shall we, for the sake of being 
thought classical, servilely adopt Gre- 
cian models, and forego the pleasure 
and conveniences of windows and chim- 
neys; and restrict ourselves to edi- 
fices of a limited height and capacity, 
rather than use the clustered pillar and 
pointed arch, which will allow of al- 
most indefinite extension, without dan- 
ger or deformity,* But if innovations 
are admissible, and even indispensible, 
it may naturally be asked, how far we 
have a right to shelter ourselves under 
the plea of authority, for what we 
choose to retain of our models, when at 
the same time we alter some of their 
most important features. Does a Gre- 
cian portico to a church, confer the 
privilege of raising a steeple, or bel- 
frey, from its angular roof, or of mak- 
ing a double row of windows on each 
side, in all due barrack symmetry, as 
regards €xternal appearance ; and with 
parlour light, in so far as internal ef- 
fect is concerned: or, because the 
Greeks had a beautiful pediment, the 
natural angle formed by the two sides 
of the roof, nvust we make it the facing 
of a flat one, or place it where there is 





* The writer does not wish to be understood to 
prefer the Gothic for all purposes. 





no roof at all? A conviction of the im- 
perative necessity of modifications in 
the antique style of building, and of the 
sin of directly contrasting the Grecian 
with the Gothic ornaments, has led to 
the formation of a new or middle style 
in Europe, and the erection of some of 
the noblest edifices which the world 
ever beheld. The elevating of a dome 
or cupola, so as to make it the crown- 
ing of a vast pile, in which the circular 
and elliptical arches are made to har- 
monize, is one of the happy inventions 
of this style, first practised by Brunel- 
leschi, in the instance of the Duomo or 
Cathedral Church of Santa Maria del 
Fiore in Florence; and afterwards by 
Michael Angelo, Cristopher Wren and 
Soufflat, who, in the churches of St. 
Peter’s in Rome, St. Paul’s in London, 
and St. Genevieve and the Pantheon 
at Paris, have raised trophies to their 
own genius,and monuments of which 
their countrymen are justly proud. One 
of the*finest specimens of mixed archi- 
tecture, and certainly one of the most 
beautiful structures in modern times, is® 
the Campanile or Belfrey, in the same 
square with the Duomo in Florence. 
It is a marble tower, built after the de- 
sign of Gialto, and upwards of 300 feet 
in height, open and rising by stories, 
which are marked by noble windows, 
partly Grecian, and adorned with rich 
Gothic ornaments, while the interven- 
ing pannels are embellished with sta- 
tues and basso relievos. x. 
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On the frowning wall 
The blaek eloth is cast, 
Like a funeral pall, 
Untouch'd by a hand, and unway'd by a blast: 


Nations are shuddering, and weeping, and wailing, 
Kings from their thrones start in doubt and 
despair; 
But she, the devoted one, calmy is hailing 
Each moment, that brings her deli 
near; wr 


- 





For the dreadful doom 
Has been utter'd at length, 
And she must depart, 
With a woman's heart 
_ And a woman's strength— 
Mary of Scotlaad must sink to the tomb ! 


Where is the glittering hall 

And the love swimming eye, 

The soften’d look, and the tender sighs 
Where is the lily the loveliest of all? 








hi- 





She stands in the room, P 
With her judges before her, 
In the livery of death—and encompass'd with 
gloom, 
For the black rolling tempest is gathering 
o’er her! 
The sentence is past, 
But her step does not faulter—she looks not aghast, 
And this is the day 
When her spirit will soar, 
Far, freed, and away : 
From the ehains of its foes, and the clogs of 
its clay: 
Hark !—hark! ‘tis the hour,— 
Mary of Scotland descends to the tomb! 


Queen of beauty—queen of power— 
Queen of the broken heart ! is this thy sever'd 
head ? 
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Pride of @ moment—beam of an hour— } 
Thy day is gone, and thy life is sped: 
Mary sleeps in her clay-cold bed. | 


She sleeps in peace, and happier she 

Than ber rival, who triumphs in shame and sin, 
And strives, with pomp and pageantry, 

To glut the worm that gnaws within :— 


Bring riches and glory, a 
“And lavish upou her, . 


Bat riches and glory can never befriend her, 
Nor lighten her burden, nor kindle the gloom ; 
In the red cloud of blood set her glory and splen- 


dour, 
‘When Mary of Scotland sunk down to the 
tomb ! L. W. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


ON THE PERSONAL AND POETICAL CHARACTER OF HORACE. 


Neither Greece nor Rome, those fer- 
tile sources of genius and excellence, 
has transmitted to posterity a name 
more cherished, nor more frequently 
mentioned than that of Horace. Born 
at a period of high civilization and re- 
finement, and possessing all the ad- 
vantages necessary to perfecting the 
admirable powers with which he was 
endowed by nature; and employing 
those means with an assiduity and per- 
severance rarely exhibited, he attain- 
ed an elevation which his contempora- 
ries gazed at with national pride and 
exultation, and ‘which all future gene- 
rations have viewed with wonder, ad- 
miration, and applause. At gn early 
period of his life he appears to have 
enjoyed the esteem as well as the so- 
ciety of the most enlightened men of 
his age; and this, added to a frequent 
communion with the world around him, 
could not fail, with a mind like his, to 
be accompanied by a close inspection 
into human nature, and by the necessa- 
ry concomitants—an exact power of 
discrimination, and a happy facility in 





judging and delineating the motives, 


purposes, and characters of men. But, 
while he thus carefully scrutinized 
others, he was not negligent of the i 
portant rule so well expressed by 
Grecian ‘sage—Ivét: Zeavrév. Few in- 
dividuals, perhaps, of any age, have es- 
timated their claims on the applause of 
men with equal justness ; and none cer- 
tainly has manifested a more intimate 
acquaintance with, and consciousness of 
the weaknesses and foibles of his tem- 
per and conduct. Candour, generosity, 
and benevolence, an undisguised ex- 
pression of his feelings and opinions, 
unmarred by any approach to an of- 
fensive bluntness, were striking and 
distinguishing traits in his character. 
No one ever retained his friends in a 
stricter union, nor has had the good for- 
tune to be more esteemed and more 
beloved by them than he. His wit, 
marked by good sense, was never put 
forth with a view to personal eclat, nor 
directed against any objects but those 
which merited his rebuke. Vice and 


| folly always found in him a strenuous 
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foe, and virtue an admiring and ap- 
plauding supporter. His intellectual 
attainments were bounded only by the 
limits of the erudition of his age; 
while his genius, though not univer- 
sal, was only less than that of those, 
who, by a special grant of Heaven, 
have united in the individual the ple- 
nary capacities and faculties of ‘all. 
Free from ambition in its ordinary 
sense, he past his life in retirement at 
his villa near Rome, surrounded by 
friends, who justly appreciated his 
character, asa man and a poet; and 
who were as able as they were willing 
to augment his enjoyments, and to ad- 
vance and sustain his glory. Nor were 
’ they less cherished or less applauded 
by him. The names of Maecenas, Au- 
gustus, Pollio, Virgil, Quintilius, Tibul- 
lus, Varus, and many ethers, have re- 
ceived additional lustre from the warm 
and glowing language of his Lyrics and 
Epistles; which, in many instances, 
have transmitted to” posterity, the 
‘names "of those, who, but for their per- 
: al qualities, and their love for the 
Poet, would have past into that obli- 
vion which should be the portion only 
of the mindless and the infamous. ‘The 
tone of his social intercourse was cheer- 
ful, sincere, and generous. In his or- 
dinary habits he was frugal, tempe- 
rate, and attentive to his affairs; and, 
if occasionally he was lavish of the 
means of enjoyment, it was not through 
ostentation, but for the sake of sociality. 
There is, in his regrets for the misfor- 
tunes, the sufferings, and the death of 
his friends, a feeling so pure, so deep, 
and so distinguished by whateyer can 
give force to sincerity, that we well re- 
member to have felt, when a boy, a 
genuine sympathy for the bereaved 
poet and friend ; and though time may 
have lessened this simple, though 
vague and exuberant attachment of 
youth, the memory of those feelings 
still remains, and hailows in our ma- 





turer affections the virtues and excel- 
lencies of the author and the man. 

- The writings of Horace are very va- 
rious. His Odes comprise one half of 
his works, and have conferred on him 
the fame of the first Lyric of his country. 
Nopoet eitherof Greece or Rome wrote 
so many, and an admiring world has 


‘agreed in the opinion that no one ever 


wrote so well. The subjects of his 
Lyrics embrace almost all the topics 
which are appropriate to this spe- 
cies of poem. Some are distinguished 
for great elevation of thought, and vi- 
gour of moral sentiment; others for 
solemn and affecting condolence on the 
distresses or loss of friends ; and others 
again for the cheerful and encouraging 
tone with which he animates them in 
despondency and misfortune. The ten- 
derness and sympathy with which the 
Ode to Virgil, on the death of Quin- 
tilius, is imbued, is affecting: the ini- 
tial strophe is very beautiful— 

“ Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 

“Tam chari capitis !” 
—the termination is not less appropri- 
ate, and has a fine moral thought ; 


“ Durum: sed Jevius fit patie atia 
“ Quiequid corrigere est nefas,* 


He was singularly happy in the in- 
troduction of moral sentiments where 
the subject seemed to require them; 
and his Odes furnish us with many of 
great beauty, force, and value. Many 
of these have passed into proverbs, and 
have ed to embellish much of the 
fine writing and the eloquence of the 
most celebrated moderns. 

His fervour of friendship is strongly 
manifested in the poem which he ad- 
dressed to Mxcenas when sick, and is 
an illustration of a remark which we 
are disposed to make, that there is oc- 
casionally to be found in his works a 
depth of feeling, an absorbing sense of 
whatever can touch the soul, the pos- 
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session of which has of late years been 
justly considered as constituting an es- 
sential part of the spirit of poetry. It 
cannot be read without exciting the 
sympathies of the reader— 


“Cur me querelis exanimas tuis,” &e. 


His Eulogistic Odes, though marred 
in some instances by the common fault 
in such subjects—too applausive .a 
strain—have great dignity and vigour, 
both in the thought and style. The 
commencement of his panegyric on 
Drusus is verv spirited, and acquires 
much force “om its abruptness— 


“Qualum ministrum fulminis alitem.” | 


In his praises of the gods, we think 
him not so uniformly happy: but from 
this remark an exception should be 
made, together with some others, to 
the fine Ode beginning with the line, 

“ Quem virum aut Heroa, lyra vel acri,” 
which possesses great spirit, dignity, 
and vigour. 

That he was modest in his estimate 
of his abilities, and had formed a just 
judgment of the extent of his poetic 
power, may be inferred from the Ode, 


“ Pindarum quisquis studet emulari ;” 


in which, addressing his friend Tulus, 
he expresses his opinion that the 
praises of Augustus should be celebra- 
ted by one of equal ability with Pin- 
dar: and in considering himself inferi- 
or to that highly imaginative and sub- 
lime poet in panegyrical com 

he was not less correct than onesie: 
his judgment. 

Of dignity and moral soblimity, how- 
ever, Horace has not left us without 
examples. Nothing occurs to us so 
elevated and noble as the opening of 
the poem in which he dissuades Au- 
gustus from transferring the seat of 
empire to Troy ; 


“Justum et tenacem propositi virum,” &e. 
A finer picture of the virtuous man, 





steadily adhering to his purpose amidst 
the opposition of men and thé elements, 
has seldom perhavs been drawn—none 
certainly has taken a stronger hold on- 
the memory, nor has excited so much 
the applause of the classical world. 
To this exordium, we think, may be 
referred as their original, many noble 
passages in modern poetry; and, among 
others, the follwing strikes us as equal- 
ly sublime in the thought and magnifi- 
cent in the language. 

“The immortal mind superior go his fate, 

“ amid the outrage of external things, 

| <3 nos on great world, 





“ Rests on his own foundations. Blow ye winds! 

“Ye waves! ye thunders! roll your tempest on ; 

“* Shake ye old pillars of the marble sky ! 

Till all its orbs and all its worlds of fire 

“ Be loosen’d from their seats; yet still serene 

“The unconquer’d mind looks down upon the 

wreek, 

“ And ever stronger as the storms advance, 

“ Firm through the closing ruin holds his way, 

‘Where nature calls him to the destin’d goal.” 
Akenside, Pleasurce of Imagination, 

Book 2, line 588. 


The odes, “ Rectius vives:” “ Eheu ty 
fugaces:” and “Otium divos:” con’ 
many good admonitory reflections, and 
are always fresh in the recollection of 
the scholar. They display an inimita- 
ble ease and gracefulness of manner, 
joined to a diction not less elegant, and 
a flowing rhythm. In his odes devoted 
| to gaiety, mirth, and conviviality, Ho- 
race was unquestionably without a su- 
perior among the ancients. To his 
pleasures of a higher character, love 
and wine added their delights, and in 
these it‘is certain, he was no laggard, 
nor shrinker. 

The Ode, “Quis multa gracilis te 
puer in rosa,” is one of exquisite deli- 
cacy and beauty, and, perhaps, the most 
difficult to do justice to in a translation. 
It was attempted by Milton, whose 
version is the most Jiteral rhythmic 
translation of a classic ever made;’ but 
it is far below the original in neatriess 








and selectness of diction, and in ease 
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and elegance of style. We have fre- 
quently been diverted with the 19th of 
the 3d Book, “Quantum distat ab 
nacho,” in which he pleasantly re- 
proves a prosing story-teller, and ad- 
vises him to relate something more in 
point, and more in accordance with the 
purpose of the present meeting—a so- 
cial entertainment. Many of his odes 
abound in a charming pleasantry pecu- 
liar to himself, and which every admi- 
rer of the poet recognizes at once, and 
designates by his name. 

The variety which he has displayed 
in thought, style, and measure, and’ his 
great success in all are very remarkable. 
Whether he addressed his friends to 
invite them to enjoyment, or to reprove 
their faults, to console them in trou- 
ble, or to animate them in adversity; 
whether he courted the favour of the 
fair, admonished his slave, or delineat- 
ed the external beauties of nature, he 
was always correct, appropriate and 
happy. From this remark, however, 
we must exclude a few of his poems, 
wprhich we have always regretted to see 

serted among his works, and which 
we strongly suspect should not be re- 
ferred to him for their origin: they 
are miserably deficient*in taste, and 
are not more unworthy of the poet, 
than they are disreputable to the man. 

The 12th Ode of the 4th Book pre- 
sents the author as the intimate friend 
of Virgil ; he invites the latter to a so- 
cial evening, and in a tone which ‘cer- 
tainly appears strange to a modern, re- 
quests him to bring something with him 
to complete the* retit-eouper : Horace 
will produce the wine, if Virgil will 
furnish the spikenard ; he will not let 
his friend off scot-free. He then re- 
minds him of the gloomy funereal 
flames, and advises him to mingle, while 
it isin his power, a little light gaiety 
with his graver studies; Dulce est, 
says he, desipere in loco. 

The Ode, 

“Quo me, Bacche, rapis tui 
Plenum !"— 





is very spirited, and-in the present ac- 
ceptation of the term, highly poetical: 
it was evidently written under the ple- 
nary inspiration of the god. 

His sketches ’of rural scenery are al- 
ways beautiful: “Diffugere nives”— 
“Beatus ille”—and “O fons Blandusiz” 
are fine examples. 

We admire much the Ode to Mete- 
nas (the last of the 2d Book) 


“ Non usitata nee tenui ferar,” 


in which he promises himself immor- 
tality in his verses : the closing strophe 
is appropriate and happy— 

* Absint inani funere neni, 

“ Luctusque turpes, et querimonis : 

“ Compesce elamorem, ac sepuleri - 

“ Mitte supervacuos honores,” 

thus pleasantly paraphrased by Bat- 
teux: “Je ne veux point de chants fu- 
nebres, ni de plaintes, ni de ces larmes 
qui déshonorent : je ne suis point mort. 
Retenez vos cris, et gardez-vous de 
m’élever un tombeau qui ne renferme- 
roit rien de moi.” 

The rigour with which he formed 
his versification is very extraordinary. 
Not satisfied with expressing himself 
clearly and fully, and in correct lan- 
guage, he has paid a proper respect to 
his art, and shown a just regard for his 
readers, by labouring every line into 
elegance. His words are always select, 
and suited to the subject, and find their 
most appropriate place not only in 
the line, but in the strophe. With 
respect to quantity, (a feature so im- 
portant in the transpositive languages,) 
no writer is freer from faults, not more 
than two errors of this kind having, 80 
far as we know, been detected in his 
writings. A perfect master of every 
measure, he has successfully exhibited 
specimens of all; and has shown his 
skill in them, not more by their gene- 
ral excellence than by the appropri- 
ateness with which they are adapted to 
their respective subjects. The num- 
ber of measures which he has employ- 
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ed amounts to thirteen, and these are 
formed of twenty different metres. 
The Sapphic occurs very frequently ; 
but the Alciiic, a finer strophe to our 
ear, appears to have been his favour- 
ite: it is more difficult of construction, 
but has more harmony and variety, 
and is better adapted to different sub- 
jects than sapphic verse. Of the writ- 
ings of Horace generally, we should 
say, in few words, that they are dis- 
tinguished by an inimitable elegance | 
and purity of style; for a minute deli- | 
neation of human nature ; for copious | 
allusion to the knowledge of his own 
age, and of those which preceded him ; | 








for just criticism ; for profound and | 


practical remarks on character and 
conduct; for pointed yet good-natured 
satire; and by an imagination highly 
pleasing to a cultivated taste. He is 
the most correct and finished of wri- 
ters; more familiar to, and more ad- 
mired, and we think more quoted by ele- 
gant scholars, than any other in all anti- 
quity. Our attachment to him con- 
tinues through life, and he pleases the 
old by his moral and other reflections, 
not more than he delights the young 
by his warmth of feeling, and ardour of 
fancy. 

On a future occasion we shall notice 
the Satires and Epistles more particu- 
larly. 1. C. S. 





The eharacter of Saul, his fierce and gloomy spirit, the events which oecurred on the day of his death, 
with other particulars alluded to in this noble poem, possess a high poetical interest. Wounded 


in battle, overeome by his eneinies, and fursaken by the Almighty, the aband 





d King resolved to de- 


stroy himself. The thoughts to which he is supposed to give utterance before he committed the act of 
suicide, are in aceordance with his character, while the language employed strongly expresses the hor- 


ror which filled his imagination, 
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SAUL’S LAST DAY, 


That day the spirit of the monarch fled, 

His hand was nerveless, and his heart was dead : 
Around him thousands in theirarmour stood, 

And, marvelling, watched their gloomy leader's mood. 
On his strong limbs the jointed brass was hung, 
The tempered falchion on his harness rung ; 
Strapped to his arm, the plaited buckler shone, 
And spear and jav’lin at his feet were thrown. 
From his dark front the frowning plume descends, 
On his brow waves, and o’er his shoulder bends ; 
And such a brow ! while all around, elate 

With triumph s»one, or wrinkled black with hate, 
His, hisalone of all the martial crew, 

Retained a ghastly and a craven hue. 

Yet not from fear th’ unusual colour came, 

Nor deadly batred, nor consuming shame : 

No longer these had interest or control ; 

The fit, the horror is upon his soul !* 


Shall the harp ring his flagging spirits on? 
Ah no ! the harper that could soothe is gone: 
The harp rejecved for the vengeful brand, 
The son of Jesse leads the hogtile band.t 





ro 


* But the spirit of the Lord departed from Saul, and an evil spirit from the Lord-tronbled him, 

1 Samuel, ¢. xvis ¥. 14. 
+ “ David and his men passed on in the rereward with Achish.” (1 Sam. xxix, 2.) The jealousy of the 

Philistine lords, however, caused Achish to send David back into the land of the Philistines ; and he did 

het appear in this battle. 
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Then sound the clarion, wake the timbrel shrill ! 
Pale and abstracted is his aspect still. 

Strike then the cymbal and the rolling drum !— 
His God has left him, and his hour is come.* 


His captains spoke; the warrior raised his eye,— 
“ And these,” the gloomy prophet said, “ must die.” 
His sons rebuked him.—* Ye must also fall, 

And they, and I, and Israel, and all.”+ e 
“ Know ye the weapon that ye bear in hand ?” 
The wistful monarch looked upon his brand :— 

* Ay, sons, my steel—a warrior’s work has done, 
And soon shall finish what the Lord begun. 

Ye gaze on it, and then survey the foe ; 

Ye know ‘twill smite, but that isall ye know, 
Proud steel ! the prophet telJs me what thou art,— 
The night shall find thee in a monarch's heart. 
Why stand I here to deseant on my shame? 

He told me not that I was lost to fame ! 

He told me not, my sinews should deny 

Their wonted office, or be stretched to fly ! 

Come, chiefs, array ! light up your martial fire; 
Like Saul ye conquer, or like Saul expire !” 


As rocks that topple from some mountain hoar, 
Crash in the waves, and drive them to the shore; 
Or howling torrents that from high hills leap, 
And o’er the vallies with destruction sweep : 

So from Gilboa’s reverend slope they fly, 
Charge with the Gentiles, with the Gentiles die. 
Batter'd and dripping with the scarlet gore, 

Their shields and swords reflect the sun ne more ; 
Fierce through the ranks the scythed chariots flash, 
And mow out allies wheresoe’er they dash ; 

The prancing charger neighs and springs in air, 
And treads down hundreds that the sabres spare ; 
By furious arms opposing spears are thrust, 

And man and steed together bite the dast.— 
Hark! hark! a shriek! ’twas loud, and wild, and shrill, 
Echoed in thunder from the shuddering hill ; 
And caverned silence, maddened with the sound, 
Opes his scared lips, and pours the yell around. 
Ah me! how yonder spouting rills are dyed 

With crimson issue from the Hebrew’s side ; 

And the green grass, with dew late sprinkled o'er, 
Smokes up to heaven, a sacrifice of gore! 


“ Back, back, great king! Gilboa’s caves shall show 
Some present refuge from the unsparing foe.” 
“ Said I not thus 2” the desperate chief replied, 
The winged arrow trembling in his side ; 
“ Said I not thus, the godless should prevail, 
And Israel fall, like corn before the hail ? 
Where are my sons ?”—“ These eorses !”—“ Said I nog 
©, Amonarch’s children like a beggar’s rot. 
a Away, away ! degenerate Hebrews, fly !-- 
~~ But Saul——Begone ! nor see a monarch die. 
The dreedful phantom, vainly now implored, 
Unmann’d my spirit and unedged ny sword, 
Else fied not Saul before the haughty foe, 
Nor on his back reeeived the Gentile blow.— 
Haste, slave—strike, strike :§ the victor sball not say 
The ebief of Israel was a living prey: , 
Strike the sharp weapon through my mangled breast ; 
One better wound be added to the rest.” 





* The Lord is departed from thee, and is become thine enemy. 1 Samuel, ch. xxviii. v.16. 
+ Ch. xxviii. v. 19. 


$a Lest all deliver the beet of eral Le cs ee of the Pies 1 Samael, xxviii. 19+20. 
% - V4, 
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“©O fly, great chief! a happier day-—” 


———— 
“Away, 


Thou poor pale coward: this is Saul’s last day ! 
This is the day—Said I not ?—this the hour : 
Saul not outlives his glory and his power......,. 
Eternity ! how dark the waves that roll 

In booming discord on my frighted soul ! 
Eternity ! how filled with wrack and gloom !— 
Creation’s vast and never-closing tomb |— 
Billows that float in awful shade and fire, 
Black lowering horror and fierce flashing ire ; 
Mystic and hideous, yet unshunn’d by me, 

Thy dismal desert, O Eternity !” 


He said: the weapon made its furious way— 
And night and horror closed the fatal day. B. 





It is not our intention to present to’ the readers of this Magazine a series of systematic and claborate 
Reviews: the Amerioan Quarterly, of this city, and the North American, amply supply the wants of 
the reading public in that respect. We shali, however, occasionally offer analyses or succinct views 
of the contents of new works both of American and foreign growth, deeming this a mode of directing 
the public attention, better fitted to answer the purpose and end of a Miscellancous Megazine. 


Ed. 


ANALYSIS OF “RUSH ON THE HUMAN VOICE.”* 


We are convinced, from a perusal of 
this work, that no true and comprehen- 
sive exposition of the functions of the 
human voice existed before its publica- 
tion, and that this blank in physiology 
has been supplied by its author. A 
collection of new and interesting facts 
is presented to us, by the analysis which 
Dr. Rush has effected, classified in a 
methodical manner, and with an ap- 
propriate nomenclature. He has ex- 
hibited, with great accuracy and come 
prehensiveness of detail, its outward 
and audible signs, and may indeed be 
said to.have developed the science of 
intonation as applicable to speech. 

By a careful discrimination of audible 
impressions, and aided by a scientific ac- 
quaintance with music, together with 
the conviction, that, to succeed in in- 
vestigating the processes of speech, 
every thing must be excluded but the 
observation of the ear, and the simple 
classification of its discoveries, Dr. R. 
has produced a work which promises 
to effect an entire renovation in the 








* The Philosophy of the Human Voice; embrac- 


ing its Physiologieal History, together with a system 
of Principles by which Criticism in the art of Elo- 
cution may be rendered intelligible, and Instruc- 
tion definite and comprehensive. 

To which is added a brief Analysis of Song and 
Recitative. By James Rush, M. D. 





mode of teaching the art of delivery. 
Instruction, in the hands of those who 
understand and apply the principles of 
that work, will, in future, be elementa- 
ry, definite, and comprehensive. 

The great deficiencies of the science, 
when the author began his investiga- 
tions, may be easily made apparent. 

1. From the time of Dyonisius until 
the appearance of this work, there had 
not been a complete enumeration of 


fj the generic qualities of the voice: Dr. 


Rush resolves them into five,—1. Qual- 
ity, 2. Force, 3. Time, 4. Abruptness 
(hitherto overlooked), and 5. Pitch. 
The’ generic function of abruptness, 
as it produces some of the most essen- 
tial peculiarities of speech, constitutes 
an important branch of the author’s 


analysis. 
2. The modifi -and combina- 
tion of the five acc enumerated, 


are so prosecuted in detail, as to place 
at the dispo8al of the practical teacher 
the elements of expression. Some of 
these modifications are limited to the 
expression of simple, unimpassioned 
thought: others are the natural sym- 
bols of interrogation or emphasis ; or 
impress the language of the emotions 
and passions with their appropriate in- 
tonation, 
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3. Until the period of this publica- 
tion, elocutionists had very imperfectly 
investigated the nature of the vocal 
movement. The ancients knew, gene- 
rally, (and the moderns have copied 
their account,) that, in the utterance of 
syllables, the speaking voice moved by 
a concrete or continuous slide, from 
- certain points of pitch, to those which 
were higher or lower; and that, some- 
times, a rise and fall of voice were ef- 
fected, on a single syllable, without ces- 
sf@tion of sound. From these facts are 
deduced their acute, grave, and circum- 
flex accidents, Walker, notwithstand- 
ing his pretensions to discovery, did no 
more than apply these (and, indeed, 
Steele had done so before him) to the 
English language. Dr. Rush has de- 
signated, by an analysis which, it ap- 
pears to us, exhausts this part of the 
subject, the precise.mode and degree 
of the concrete syllabic movement, at 
its commencement, in its progress, and 
at its termination. From a knowledge 
- of this generic function are derived 
those numerous facts, which have 
grown, under-his hands, into a methodi- 
cal science. By displaying the true 
character of this function, he has mark- 
ed out the distinction long felt, but 
never before explained, between speech, 
song, and recitative ; and has also dis- 
closed the elementary method of culti- 
vating and improving the sptaking 
concrete as a separate constituent of 
speech. 

4. Elocutionists have spoken of high 
and /ow as applicable to syllabic ut- 
terance, but in attempting to measure 
its degrees of pitch, they have entirely 
failed. Hence it is that no available 
principles and rules of intdhation have 
been devised. The diagrams of Steele, 
and still more those of Walker, are 
striking proofs of the truth of these re- 
marks. The author of the Philosophy 
of the Human Voice appears to have 
carefully watched the vocal processes ; 
and, having fixed their phenomena in 








his mind; he next proceeds to examine 
the degrees and varieties of syllabic 
pitch, by the application of the common 
scale. The attempt has been success- 
ful. He has ascertained, and demon- 
strated, that speech is subject to the in- 
tervals of the scale ; that it has its semi- 
tone, its seconds, thirds, fifths and oc- 
taves, both in rising and falling pro- 
gressions of pitch, and that the rising 
and falling movements are, sometimes, 
united in a single vocal effort. 

5. With a view to discover the pre- 
cise manner in which the process of 
syllabic utterance begins, proceeds, © 


and terminates, Dr. R. selected a single — 


alphabetic element adapted to display 
that process in its most perfect form. 
The result of his experiment, in sound- 
ing it, has enabled him to devise a new 
classification of the alphabetic elements, 
with reference to their susceptibility of 
intonation. This portion of the work 
is as original as the simple discovery on 
which the classification is founded. 

6. A farther consideration of the in- 
fluence of the concrete movement, in 
the production of the various phenom- 
ena of syllables, has enabled the author 
to answer, with demonstrative clear- 
ness, the following questions : 

1. What are the qualities of vocal sound 
that produce the affections of sylla- 
bles? 

11, What determines their length? 

uu, Why are syllables limited in length, 
otherwise than by the time of expi- 
ration? 

rv. And finally, what prescribes the 
rule which ordains but one accent to 
one syllable ? 

We need not say, that the answers to’ 
these questions, if solid and availing, 
must be original. This portion of the 
subject is treated with great perspicu- 
ity: the reasoning is strictly demon- 
strative, and the satisfactory results de-. 
duced from it display much acuteness, 
ingenuity, and philosophical research. 
7. In the description of the different 
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spects, we find much that is new and 
practiéal. For instance, whoever has 
listened to actors of the first eminence, 
must have remarked, in the fundamen- 
tal quality of their voices, a certain gra- 
vity, fulness, smoothness, with a sonor- 
ous ringing, differing widely from the 
tone of common speech, and peculiar- 
ly adapted to a successful execution of 


the more solemn and dignified func- 
tions of the drama, as well as to the 
purpose of filling and satisfying the cul- 
tivated ear. Actors possessing it, have 
often obtained a high reputstion, though 
deficient in other important points of 
their art. We her: never known 
an eminent performer, who was entire- 
ly destitute of it. This voice seems to 
be the only one; in its varied gradations 
of excellence, capable of fulfilling the 
high requisitions of dramatic and epic 
Reading. It may be known by the cir- 


cumstance, that persons possessing it, 
speak, at least some of their syllables, . 


as if under the influence of a slight 
cold ; bu: without injury to clearness, 
and distinctness of articulation. Dr. 
Rush, we believe, has first drawn the 
attention of elocutionists to this charac- 
ter of voice. He has detailed its pre- 
eminent advantages over the natural 
one; declares it to be, in most’ instan- 

ces, acquirable ; and lays down very 
precise rules for obtaining and perfect- 
ing it. 

8. The causes of Monotony have 
never been satisfactorily explained ; but 
this cannot excite surprise, when it is 
stated that the constituents of intonation 
in speech were unknown, when Dr. R. 
commenced his inquiries, and Monotony 
is the result of a certain modification 
and combination of those constituents. 
Hence, no specific principles nor rules 
could be offered for avoiding this com- 
mon but most palling and fatal defect of 
utterance. The ear always feels and re- 
pudiatesit. It may be heard, constant- 
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ly, in the, unimpassioned parts’ of the 
recitation of the stage, and almost uni- 


pronuncia- 
tion of the syllables, the ecr is fatigued 
by an unvaried level line of sound. At 
other times, it produces, at stated inter- 
vals, returns of the same melody, from 
the sing-song style of the bellman, 
through all the gradations and modifi- 
cations of a faulty utterance. Itis, per- 
haps, only among the paragon exam- 
ples of the stage, that we have, hither- 
to, been made to perceive the delightful 
effects of a melody arising from the 
possible varieties in the pitch of the 
speaking voice. Dr. Rush has exhibit- 


elocution arising from command over 
the varied melody of speech. He has 
shown its dependence on definite forms 
of Intonation; and has demonstrated 
those forms by a notation easily appre- 
hended, which supplies the rule of the 
vocal movement. The causes and cure 
of Monotony are thus disclosed to us in 
a practical point of view. AP 

9. By exactobservation, together with 
the use of the scale, Dr. R. has ascer- 
tained, that in every succession of sylla- 
bles, the ear is sensible of two kinds of 
pitch or melody. ist, The concrete 
pitch, which is the musical interval the 


voice traverses continuouslyupon each - 


syllable from its commencement to its 
termination ; as a semitone, a second, a 
third, a fifth or an octave: 2ndly, The 
discrete, skipping transition of the voice, 
from one part of the scale toanother, on 
successive syllables. The first he de- 
nominates the conerete; the second, 
the radical pitch. There ‘are -there- 
fore, also, relative or radical seconds, 


thirds, fifths, and octayes, and these are 


produced by a transition from one syl- 
lable to another, like that on a musical 
instrument, Having made out these. 
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generic functions, he shows by actual 
admeasurement and notation, what 
constituents of intonation are appro- 
priate to the delivery of unimpassioned 
thought, as of simple narrative and de- 
scription ; and thus, as a necessary coun- 
terpart, disclosing what is foreign and 
adventitious, and therefore deforming, 
to this species of delivery. A classical 
canon, sustained alike by nature and by 
art, is thus provided for the use of the 
scholar and the critic. The forms of 
melody which belong to interrogation, 
emphasis, and the emotions and pas- 
sions, are considered and exhibited, in 
future sections of the work. 

10. The closes of sentences and pa- 
ragraphs are sometimes so managed 
as to communicate a sense of entire re- 
pose and pleasure to the ear. But, a 
satisfactory cadence has been, hither- 
to, attained by accident, ang often 
missed. Dr. R. has been the ‘first to 
demonstrate the precise elements of 
pitch, on which its different forms de- 
pend. Always agreeable in their ef- 
fect, they will, hereafter, be executed 
with ease and certainty, as they are 
explained by a simple notation, which 
is the rule of their construction. 

11. When we have listened to an 
eminent actor, we must have been of- 
ten struck with the great protraction 
of his syllables, when compared with 
common colloquial utterance. Our 
author, though not the first to observe 
the delightful effects of long drawn 
time in syllabic »ronunciation, has the 
merit of bringing out this important 


element “in much stronger relief than. 


preceding* writers, They have over- 
looked it, as to any available purpose. 
He has insisted upon it with great ear- 
nestness, as the essential basis of a 
dignified elocution, and an indispensi- 
ble element for the full display of the 
emotions and passions by means of in- 
tonation. He has dwelt at considera- 
ble length on the subject of quantity, 
as relating both to composition and 
delivery ; and has given a classification 


‘taves; and of their office as elements 
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of English syllables according to their 
susceptibility of protraction. The 
kinds of composition requiring long 
drawn time are set forth; dnd we 
think this ‘effect will result from the 
author’s mode of treating it, that, as it,» 
has been hitherto disregarded, as an”) 
element of difficult acquisition, and one — 
over which few have an entire com- 
mand, it will hereafter become an ob- 
ject of attention as a distinct and sepa- 
rate constituent of the arts of Rhetoric 
and Elocution: 
12. The vocal management of pauses 
is a branch of the science of intonation, 
and an important part of the melody of 
speech. Dr. R. has minutely describ- 
ed the constituents of pitch applicable 
to the different sections of discourse, 
and has in this respect supplied an ac- 
khowledged deficiency in all former’ 
treatises on Elocution. 
13. The chapter on the “Grouping 
of Speech” will be found of great 
practical interest. In the higher kinds 
of composition, there are frequent in- 
volutions, and wide departures from a 
simple syntactical construction. The 
mes of rendering the relations of the 
sense under these circumstances clear 
by intonation, are pointed out, and the 
devices of voice, employed for that 
purpose, are set forth by an expressive 
nomenclature. / 
14. Then follows a particular de- 
scription of the higher intervals of 
pitch, viz: rising thirds, fifths, and oc- 


of expression. ‘Their application to 
interrogative sentences, and to the 
language of emotion, is practically ex- 
hibited by various quotations from 
Milton, Shakspeare, and others. _ 

15.. The downward movements of « 
the voice are described with equal par- 
ticularity. 

16. The constituents of intonation 
which belong to the plaintive move- 
ments of the voice are next illustrated, 
and set forth by notation. 

17. We have already stated, that ” 
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the vocal slide sometimes rises and 
falls in continuity on a single syllable ; 
on the subject of this wave of the voice 
Dr. Rush has, as a matter of curiosity, 
extended his inquiries beyond the pur- 
poses of present necessity. In general, 
howeveryhis analysis is directly appli- 
cable to the natural expression of our 
sentiments and emotions. The .know- 
ledge of the elements of an art, (and 
this is true of speech,) can be obtained 
only by a minute analysis. When 
once’ these elements are disclosed, the 
efilightened teacher makes them sub- 
servient to instruction: thus,. “ Philoso- 
phy investigating sure the chain’ of 
things,” becomes the handmaid and 
minister of the arts. 

18. The peculiar modifications of 
Force of voice, as a means of varying 
expression, Have not been described by 
preceding writers. Strong and weak, 
loud and soft, are but very general 
terms; and Have been employed mere- 
ly to designate the operations of force 
on sentences or parts of sentences. Dr. 
Rush has extended his analysis much 
further. His doctrine of the stresses 
will be found to be no less practical 
than original. He has considered force 
of voice, as applied at the commence- 
ment, in the middle, or at the termina- 
tion of the syllabic movement; at both 
ends; or by an equal charge of sound 
through the whole syllable. A distinct 
articulation, a clear discrimination of 
accent, and a brilliant utterance, are 
shown to depend ona right use of the 
stresses, They have, each, moreover, 
their particular office in the expression 
of the emotions and passions; and are 
designated by appropriate terms. We 
may remark, that precision and multi- 
plicity of terms are but other names 
for an accurate and extensive classifi- 
cation of phenomena. In this respect 
the art of elocution owes much to the 
author. It is no easy task to create ap- 
propriate terms. The shadowy forms 
of sound do make their impression on 





the ear, for they are the natural sym- 

bols of emotion, and are universally 
understood; but they appear to be end- 
less, from their multiplied combinations. 
By analysis and nomenclature the ele- 
ments composing them are displayed. 
They are thus placed at the disposal of 
art, and rendered subservient to gene- 
ral utility inthe improvement of speech. 
Instances of excellence are thus multi- 
plied, for, as Lord Bacon has observed, 
“Rules do in some sort equal men’s 
wits,” 5 

19. The author proceeds in his his- 
tory, by a description of certain subsi- 
diary functions of voice, upon whieh 
our limits will not allow us to dwell. 
He opens some new views on the sub- 
ject of accent, and then proceeds to the 
consideration of emphasis. 

20. der the head of emphasis the 
auth sses from analysis to synthesis. 
Every function of voice, formerly de- 
scribed, is now brought under requi- 
sition ; every species of stress, all the 
intervals, rising and falling, the waves 
in various forms, and certain other sub- 
sidiary qualities of voice or speech. 
The best treatise on emphasis, exist- 
ing at the time of the publication here 
noticed,. will be found in Dr. Rees’ Cy- 
clopedia. It was written by an emi- 
nent teacher of elocution in London, 
who has been thirty years devoted to 
the art. By a comparison of that 
treatise with Dr. Rush’s work, it will 
be seen that important and extensive 
practical additions in this branch of 
the subject, have grown out of his phi- 
losophical analysis. Each kind of em- 
phasis is illustrated by an appropriate 
example. 

21. Our limits will not allow us to 
follow the author in his various consi- 
derations of the drift of the voice, the 
vocal signs of the passions, nor through 
his valuable chapteron the mode of in- 
struction in elocution. We commend 
the latter to the especial notice and use 
of the enlightened and scientific teacher. 
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A short chapter on the rhythmus of 
speech conducts us, to the concluding 
part of the scientific portion of the 
work, which embraces the “ Faults of 
Readers and Speakers.” Those of 
Force, Time, and Pitch, receive parti- 
cular attention. We are conscious that 
- the very terms by which we refer, to 
the topics of the chapter in question 
will appear obscure to some of our 
readers: for, hitherto, the sphere of 
remark and criticism has been mainly 
restricted to pause, pronunciation, and 
emphasis. Under “Faglts of Pitch” 
the various kinds of monotony are de- 
tailed. The enumeration can scarcely 
fail to.embrace the evil, in its widest 
range of individual instances. As Dr. 
R. contends that correct and varied 
speech depends upon certain composi- 
tions of the vocal elements, h are 
described; our confidence in iews 
is increased, by observing that a trans- 
gression of his rules leads to the Com- 
mon vices of delivery, one of the prin- 
cipal and most fatal defects of which is 
monotony. 

22. Ranting, affectation, and mouth- 
ing, depending on the misplacement or 
excessive straining of the functions of 
the voice, are noticed and condemned. 

Whatever may be thought of the 
work which we have here noticed, one 
thing is certain, that it has enlarged the 
sphere of criticism upon the subject of 
which it treats, far beyond any former 
work; and has laid the foundation for 
a system of improved practical in- 
struction, which, there is reason to 
think, will soon be introduced into our 
seminaries of learning. 

We cannot take leave of the subject 
without a few observations on the im- 
portance of an impressive elocution. 
There are, at this moment, in our 
schools and colleges, various descrip- 
tions of young men, whose success in 
life will depend on their possessing a 
correct and agreeable delivery. The 
measure, at least, of their success will 





be regulated by their elocution. Stu- 


dents of theology belong to this class. 


The possession or the want of a good, + 


delivery, is the very circumstance 


which will, hereafter, decide their lot _ 


in life. To them there is no one thing 
so important as the correctionpf a faul- 
ty elocution. In their other acquire- 


ments, diligence and success are not un- | 


common ; and hence it is, that the power 


of choosing a location will often depend 


on their delivery. This will decide 
whether one young man or another, 
shall fill some obscure station in the 
country, in opposition, perhaps, to his 
taste and wishes, or instead of a wider 
sphere of action, for which by his ge- 
neral acquirements he is fitted, in one 
of our polished cities. The measure.of 


usefulness, credit, and emolument, we 


repeat it, will depend on his delivery. 
We know that inward consciousness of 
a faulty elocution, depresses many 
young men into an inferior estimate of 
themselves, abridges their ambition, 


destroys their confidence, and makes: 


them dread the approach of their pub- 
lic duties. But in every situation, 
whether elevated or obscure, how 
greatly must the usefulness and comfort 
of a clergyman be diminished, by a de- 
livery which offends the ear. The 
scriptures, which receive from good 
reading, perhaps, their most impressive 
comment, are, in his hands, really mis- 
represented and deformed ; and, in the 
exercises of the pulpit, it is not easy at 
once to edify, and offend. 

First-rate intellectual powers at the 
bar, may win their way to distinction, 
witha faulty utterance ; but how bright- 
ly would they shine by means of a cor- 
rect and elegant elocution. 

Commanding talents however are rare, 
and with common abilities and acquire- 
ments, the success and fortune of a 
young lawyer often depend on one thing 
which is wanting, a good delivery. 
Those who do not possess it may deny 
this: but theirs is not fair testimony. 


* 
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We know, at this moment, numerous in- 
stances of men in obscurity and narrow 


.circumstances, whom, with their other 


acquirements, an agreeable delivery 
would have elevated into comfort and 


S edistinction. Elocution thus takes her 
p reveng@yon those who despise her 
~ ¢laims. 


With knowledge and a fair charac- 
ter, a good elocution is a passport to 
public honours. Of the truth of this, 
our republic furnishes some illustrious 
living examples. 

But, to ensure success in the art of 
delivery, it must be taught as a branch 
of college education ; in an elementary 
manner—systematically, regularly,per- 





es 
severingly. We have not in view a 

theatrical elocution, or rather, an elo- 

cution reminding us of the faults of the 

theatre, but such manly, practical, and 
impressive speech, as is adapted to the 
business and duties of public life, and 
public instruction. 

We cannot refrain, therefore, from 
expressing our opinion, that the work 
of Dr. Rush, by its elementary and com- 
prehensive character, has contributed 
largely to an important and desirable 
improvement in public education, 
which, we are informed, there is rea- 
son to think this country will be the 
first to appropriate. 

2, 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


THE VOICE OF WANTER. 


1 come—my breath is on the blast ! 
A wreath of clouds is o’er me; 
And the loveliest flowers of earth, as I past, 
Have wither'd and shrank before me. 
Ihave found the earth in its richest bloom, 
I come to gather its pride to the tomb; 
Ihave found it all with foy elate, 
I come to make it desolate. 


The leaves of the trees are rustling antl gay, 
The sheen of the river is bright as the spring,~— 
I will blow those rustling leaves away, 
I will stop the streamlet’s murmuring: 
I will strip of its robe the towering oak, 
Its root shall be torn, and its limbs be broke ; 





I will how! through Gs Canine wiid beasts 
there 

At the sound of my voice shall shrink to their 
lair. 


The eagle shall close her soaring wing, 

And seek her nest on the eyrie high; 
And every songster cease to sing, 

At the sound of my ominous rushing by ! 
I will bow to the dust the gayest flowers, ‘ 
And strip of their pride the fairest bowers; 
I will clothe the earth in white as I come— 
The winding-sheet of her wintry tomb! 

& G. F. 





FOR THB PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, , 


THE SCHWENCKFELDIANS OF MONTGOMERY COUNTY, PA. 


We received the Edict inserted be- 
low from a friend in Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania, and give it publicity, together 
with the few notes subjoined, as a cu- 
rious document which deserves to be 
recorded as further illustrating a por- 
tion of the history of our country. The 
Edict, we believe, has never before been 
published. The copy from which this 
is transcribed is in the possession of 

YOR, I,—X0, 2, 








Daniel Wagener of Easton. The trans- 
lation is supposed to have been made 
by Melchior Wagener, of Montgomery 
county, who died many years ago, and 
who was himself one of the emigrants 
to whom the paper refers. 
EDICT 

Concerning the re-establishment of the.so called 

Swenckfeldians in Silesia and other Provinees of 


his Royal Majesty; De Dato Selowitz, the sth 
March, 1742. 
3 
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THE SCHWENCKFELDIANS OF MONTGOMERY COUNTY, PA. 
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We Frederick, by the Grace of God, King of 
Prussia, Margrave of Brandenberg, Arch-Chamber- 
Jain and Eleetor of the Holy Roman empire, &e. &e. 

Be it known to all to whom these presents may 
come, Whereas we do hold nothing to be more con- 
trary to Nature, Reason, and the Principles of the 
Christian Religion, as the forcing of the subjects’ 

, and to p te them about any erro- 
neous doctrines which donot concern the fundamen- 
tal principles of the Christian Religion; so have we 
most graciously resolved that the so called Schwenck- 
feldians who were exiled, through an imprudent 
zeal for Religion, to the irreparable damage of 
ecommerce and the country, be recalled into our 
Sovereign Dutchy of Nether-Silesia. We have, 
therefore, thought fit by these presents to assure all’ 
those who profess the said doctrine, upon our Royal 
word, that they shall and may safely return not 
only into our Sovereign Duchy of the Nether-Si- 
lesia, but also into all our provinces, peaceably to 
live and trade there; since we not only do re- 
ceive them into our special protection, but also 
will give them all necessary supplies for the pro- 
motion of their commerce. And all these who, 
several years ago, were deprived of their habitations 
and estates in our country of Silesia, in case those 
estates are not paid for by the new possessors, shall 
be reinstated without any compensation. Such as 
will settle in our villages shall have farms assigned 
them, and care shall be taken to provide them em- 
ployment—and those who choose to live in towns, 
shall, besides several ordinary Free years,* have 
places assigned them gratis for the building of their 
houses, for which purposes they need only apply to 
our Military and [Domainen] Chambers. 

We do therefore command our superior Colleges 
of Justice and Finance, as also all mediate Princes, 
Lords, Magistrates, &e. carefully to observe the 
same, In witness whereof we have signed this 
present Edict with our own hand, and eaused our 
Royal Seal to be affixed. 

Done at Selowitz, March 8th 1742, 

FREDERICK of Coccey, 
Count of Munchan. 





& 


(Seal.) 

The emigrants here referred to, were 
originally inhabitants of Silesia, and, as 
we learn from our correspondent, did 
not exceed one hundred in number. 
They were distinguished at home, for 
honesty, sobriety, and industry; and 
had, by the many excellent traits in 
their character, attached to them the 
good wishes and kind offices of those 





* We presume this phiase implies immunity 
from taxation, 








with whom they associated. On hear- 
ing of the decree by which their opi- 
nions were denounced, they commenc- 
ed theirjourney in the beginning of the’ 
year 1739, with very little money, and 
travelled on foot to the Rhine. 
were prevented from disposingyof their 
property, chiefly, it is believed, in con- 
sequence of a prohibitory edict pre- 
venting sale, or confiscating in case of 
emigration. Having determined to de- 
part for America, they proceeded to 
Amsterdam, where, meeting with 
friends who commiserated their condi- 
tion, and supplied’them with what was 
necessary to render their voyage as 
comfortable as possible, they embarked 
for Philadelphia.: It deserves to be 
mentioned, that a mercantile house in 
Amsterdam furnished, without charge, 
the ship that conveyed them hither. 
After a favourable voyage they arrived 
safely in Philadelphia, and immediately 
settled in Montgomery, at that time a 
part of the county of Philadelphia. In- 
dustrious and econ il, they soon en- 
joyed the respect of their neighbours, 
and at an early period acquired farms, 
in the vicinity of Skippack, Flour-town, 
Kusherhupper, and other places. There 
are at this time several churches be- 
longing to these people in Montgomery 
county. 

The Edict was issued about three 
years after their landing in this coun- 
try, and notwithstanding its promises of 
aid and protection, not one Schwenck- 
feldian returned. 

It is worthy of being recorded, that 
when the house in Amsterdam, which 
generously furnished the ship, or their 
descendants, were reduced to difficult 


circumstances in the year 1790, the 


Schwenckfeldians in Pennsylvania, in 
remembrance of past kindness, prom 
ly advanced a considerable sum*’$ 
their relief. Ev 
* Seven hundred pounds, or about 3000 dollars. 
“+ It is probable that some details in relation to. 
these people might prove interesting; we request 
any one who may possess such information to com 
municate it. 
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YOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


' AD RICARDUM 


Jura ne 


1egum teneant acerbis 


Vinculis semper, neque tu, Ricarde, 
Sperne preclarum teneri Tibulli et 


Carmen Horati. 


Angliz miles,* decus atque juris, 
Usque e6 non juridicas agebat : 
Seu recentum Vel veterum juvabant, 


Carmina Vatum. 


Si sapis vere, ingenux puellz 
Vinculum fidum teneat beatum : 
En! tuis ulnis pueros amatos . 


Dulce loquentes. © 


Me Lyrz numen deus et medendi 
Jam frui rure et voluit solutum, 
Tangere blandz citherzque nervos 


_ Phebus Apollo. 


Quam brevis vita! properato, carpe 
Quod tibi fas est, animoque grato ; 
> Heu! cito flores tumulo vigebunt 


Veris, Amice ! 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


HAZLITT’S JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE AND ITALY.+ 


Taz Author of this work is, we be- 
lieve, Mr. Hazlitt, the lecturer and 
writer on the Characters of Shak- 
speare’s Plays, and on the English Po- 
ets; the promulgator also of a great 
deal of verbiage under the title of 
“Table Talk,” and of spleen and bad 
fecling in “The Plain Speaker.” He 
appears to be remarkable for a kind of 
indefinite precision, a love of swinging 
in antithesis, and losing himself and 
bewildering his reader in the mists of an 

ical philosophy. His feelings are 
notfactitious, and yet they do not seem 





* Guliel: Jones, Anglicus. 
+ NOTES of a Journey through France 
Italy. London ; 1826, 





to be a part of himself; they are rather 
engrafted than innate. An admirer of 
nature, he generally describes her most 
artificially: a lover of the fine arts, and 
a connoisseur of no small authority, she 
prefers running into the let a 
place of setting forth the actual form, 
and colour, and grouping, of the. objects 
of his admiration or his criti . He 
is, if we mistake not, of the ultra whig 
school, that which on the continent of 
Europe is called dideral: true, however, 
to his English nature, he is just enough 
in the opposition to revile the memory 


of Lord Londonderry, and to sneer at 


Faithless George,” as Mr. Canning 
used to be called by the thorough-going 
whigs, before the late coalition: and 
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yet, so entirely national, so unequivo- 
cally patriotic is he, that he cannot tole- 
rate fora moment the idea of France 
or Italy riyalling in any essential respect 
the fast-anchored Isle. In the expres- 
sion of abstract opinions he is very can- 
did and impartial: he admits the foibles 
of his countrymen, and is not unob- 
servant of the good traits in the charac- 
ter of the people of the Continent; but 
these are so retouched and coloured by 
his pencil, as to assume the appearance 
of broad caricature, or of more serious 
distortion. 

Our author tells us in the initial sen- 
tence of his book, that “the rule for 
travelling abroad is to take our com- 
mon sense with us, and leave our pre- 
judices behind us;” an opinion most 
sound and orthodox; but alas for fo- 
reigners, common sense would seem to 
be so entirely indigenous to Great. Bri- 
tain, that her travellers are afraid of 
transplanting it, and, for the most part, 
leave it behind them when they go 
abroad; while their prejudices, being 
more of the nature of current coin, 
are lavishly circulated through all parts 
of the world to which Englishmen have 
access. And where do they not go, or 
what country is there that has not been 
the object of their execrations, in Votes; 
Travels ; Sketches; Tours; Outlines, 
&c. &c. The writer of the work be- 
fore us professes in the “ Advertise- 
Ment” to give the reader some notion 
of what he might expect to find in tra- 

ing the same road; and hints at an 
tion, on some future occasion, to 
supply an omission in not expatiating 
more fally upon “the manners of the 
count Now it happens, oddly 
enough, that he is particularly fond of 
enlarging on this topic, of which, at the 
very commencement, he acknowledges 
himself incompetent to treat; and as 
to his itinerary, it would nearly as well 
prepare the reader for a journey to Je- 
rusalem, as for one to Paris, Florencey 
and Rome. He has a singular aversion 


ae 








to examining objects through the same, 
medium as othersmen; natural vision is 
too irksome for him: a stained or smok- 
ed glaggjor prism, must be ever before 
his ey@s to discolour and obscure, or to 
multiply and deform the parts of the 
scene before him. Take forsexample 
the following, in which he apostrophises 
the Londoners after his arrival at 
Brighton. 

“ Amiable land of Cockayne, happy in itself, and 
in making others happy! Blest exuberance of 
self satisfaction, that overflows upon others! De- 
lightful impertinence, that is forward to oblige 
them!” 

This was a complimentary return 
for the civility displayed by a young 
lad from London, who was on a visit to 
the shore, and who out of pure good 
nature offered to conduct our traveller 
and his companionstoan inn. The ad- 
dress to the sea, which follows, is very 
epithetical, and yery unmeaning ; ; and, 
with the writer himself, we are tempt- 
ed to exclaimy “a ¢fiee with reflec- 
tions.” The Royal Payilio: 

™ 
properly compared to @ collection of 
stone and pepper boxes, 

“Itseems as if the genius of architecture had at 
once a dropsy and the megrims. Any thing more 
fantastical, with a greater dearth of invention, was 
never seen.—The King’s horses (if they were brutes 
of taste) would petition against so ifrational a 
lodging.” 

His fellow passengers in the steamboat 
across the channel to Dieppe were, to 
use his own language, pleasant and un- 
obtrusive—an English party of the bet- 
ter sort; a Member of Parliament, de- 
lighted to escape from “late hours and 
bad company ;”*an English General 
proud of his bad French; a Captain in 
the Navy glad to enter a French har- 
bour peaceably; a Country Squire ex- 
tending his inquiries beyond his pater- 
nal acres; the younger sons of wealthy 
citizens, refined through the 
of a University-edutation, and 
ing off with foreign travel; a young 

awyer quoting Peregrine Pickle, and 
divided between his last circuit and 
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projected tour. There was also a young 
Dutchman, looking mild through his 
mustachios; and a new married couple 
(a French Jew and Jewess), who grew 
uxorious from the effects of sea=sick- 
ness, and took refuge from the qualms 
of the disorder in paroxysms of ten- 
derness. At Dieppe, the traveller tells 
us, that “in walking the streets, one 
must take one’s nose with one; and that 
sense is apt to be offended in France as 
well as in Scotland.” ‘Though possess- 
ed ourselves of rather sensitive olfac- 
tories, we do not remember to have 
been particularly offended through this 
channel in either of those countries, 
more than in others which we visited. 
If, indeed, a person choose to diverge, 
we might almost say dive, from any of 
the great streets of Paris, or Edinburgh, 
or London, into the contiguous lanes and 
alleys, he will suffer annoyance from 
more sensesthan one; and perhapsthe 
contrast is nowhere so strong or repul- 
sive as between the opulent splendour 
and substantial Comforts of the Strand 
in London, ahd the misery, beggary, 
and squalid appearance observable in 
many of the courts and lanes by which 
that street is flanked. After a descrip- 
tion of the costume of the inhabitants, 
or bourgeoisie proper of Dieppe, and a 
selection of some groups from them, 
he proclaims his opinion that the na- 
tional physiognomy of the French, ta- 
ken at large, is the reflection of good 
temper and humanity. One thing, he 
continues, is evident and decisive in 
their favour—they do not insult or 
point at strangers, but smile on them 
good-humouredly and answer them ci- 
villy. The resemblance between the 
country from Dieppe to Rouen, and 
England, as regards their general as- 
pect, the neatness of the orchard plots, 
gardens and farm-yards,.is “ complete 
to deception,” and has been noticed by 
all travellers. “The women appear to 
work a good deal out of doors. Some of 
the older ones have strangely distorted 





visages, and those horrid Albert Durer 
chins and noses that have been coming 
together for half a century. ‘The 
younger ones are handsome, healthy- 
looking, animated; a better sort of 
English country girls.” The entrance 
into Rouen through extensive archways 
of tall trees planted along the margin 
of the Seine, ‘is certainly delectable’— . 
Here, says our author, the genius of 
civilized France first began to display 
itself. His own genius in refining isnot, 
we think, so advan'ageously exhibited, 
when he tells us that the sociableness 
of the French seems 'o expand itself be- 
yond (beneath) the !evel of humanity ; 
and to be unconscious of any descent,— 
a remark made in reference to their al- 
leged wonderful fondness for holding 
conversation with animals of all. de- 
scriptions, parrots, dogs, and monkeys. 
“There is no town in England at the 
same time so fine and so finely situated” 
as Rouen. Of the two principal churches 
one is the old Gothic Cathedral; and 
the other, designated in the work be- 
fore us as the Church of St. Antoine, 
but called, we believe, by the inhabi- 
tants, the Church of St. Ouen, is one of 
the finest specimens of the modern 
Gothic, without any of the littleness 
and frippery which generally disfigure 
those of the present day. In allusion 
to the name Mont des Malades, given 
to a hill which commands a beautiful 
prospect of the city, our author takes 
occasion toassure us, (and he is, doubt- 
less, already, after a few days residence 
in the country, a competent judge of 
national character) that a Frenchman’s 
senses and understanding are alike in- 
accessible to pain,—he isdelighted with 
perfumes, but passes over the most of- 
fensive smells, and will not Jift his fin- 
ger to remove a general nuisance. 
Without meaning to impugn the cor- 
rectness of so far-sighted an observer, 
we would request him to explain, on 
his theory, the fondness of the French 
for public gardens, promenades, squares 
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and fountains; and their remarkable 
attention and care in mitigating the.in- 
salubrious effects of low and swampy 
situations in their East and West In- 
dia Colonies, by most judicious drain- 
ing, irrigation, and ventilation.* In 
illustration of what he conceives to be 
the “inconsequentiality” in the French 
character, from extreme facility and 
buoyancy of impression, he relates that 
@ young man at Rouen was walking 
briskly along the street to church, toss- 
ing as he went his prayer-book into the 
air; when, on reaching the entrance, 
a priest suddenly appeared coming 
from church, and he fell on his knees 
onthe steps. Then follows a natural re- 
flection on the influence possessed by the 
Popish Church, and the discovery that 
“the clergy in France present an agree- 
able and alimost necessary foil to the 
foibles of the national character, with 
their sombre dress, their gravity, their 
simplicity, their sanctity.” The clergy, 
then, are not French, and if they are 
not, whence do they come; and how 
are their numbers renewed, leading as 
they do a life of celibacy? A question 
as difficult for Mr. Hazlitt to solve, as 
that proposed to another more cele- 
brated system-monger, Buffon we be- 
lieve, who, on adducing as a proof of 
the plurality of species of man, a nation 
in Africa, the inhabitants of which de- 
stroyed their own children, was asked 
how this nation was kept from extinc- 
tion, and how, especially, it could pre- 
serve its barbarous peculiarities. Our 
traveller concludes his chapter by an 
assertion, the truth of which we have 
ourselves felt: “It is worth while to 
visit France were it only to visit Rouen.” 

He is not pleased with the ower 
road from Rouen to Paris, though it is 





* The French, says Dr. Lind, who formerly had 
possession of Barrackpoore, a place 14 miles above 
Caleutta, or at least a trading settlement there, dis- 
played their usual intelligence and activity, in the 
adoption of every measure to prevent disease, dig- 
ging ditches around it, and lining their sides and 
paving the bottom with the fincst brick. 











——————— 
so generally, andas we think deserved- 
ly admired for the varied and pictures- 
que scenery, formed by the winding 
Seine—the lofty hills, and fertile plains, 


studded with villages and chateaux, 
and uniting the wildness of the banks of 


the Clyde, with the cultivated beauty 
of those of the Thames. , He discovers 
on this road, that a Frenchman’s eye 
for beauty is merely nominal, and he 
finds, on further experience, that his 
“enthusiasm for the country and the 
people palls a little,”—his enthusiasm ! 
evidenced, we presume, by his previ- 
ous commentary on French socia- 
bleness, and delicacy, and imagination, 
At Evreux, he is made sensible of a ri- 
diculous mistake in his arrangements 
for going to Paris; but though the 
whole kitchen and stable yard gathered 
around to hear the dispute into which 
he had entered with the Conducteur, 
“not a word or look of derision was ob- 
servable in the whole ; but rather 
a rising smile, su 8 for fear of 
giving pain, and a to suggest some 
expedient on the occasion.” A French- 
man in England would, he thinks, un- 
der similar circumstances, have been 
hooted out of the place, and perhaps 
would barely have escaped without 
broken bones; hence he sagely infers 
that if the French have the vices of ar- 
tificial refinement and effeminacy, the 
English still retain too many of those 
which belong to a barbarous and savage 
state. Between Louviers and Paris, he 
is much annoyed with a fellow passen- 
ger in the Diligence, who has his dog 
with him; and he petulantly asks, who 
but a Frenchman would think of carry- 
ing his dog? An Englishman, sir, and 
a military officer too; and not only 
did he carry his dog in’ Diligences 
and other vehicles to Paris, but still 
farther, across the Alps to Florence, 


where we saw him. It never was our: 


fortune to be on the road with this per- 
son, but we did not feel inclined to 


think the less of his gentlemanly and 
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social qualities, because he preferred 
having for company a well tutored ani- 
mal, with which he could travel more 
pleasantly than with many of his own 
countrymen. 

The first thing which our author did 
when he got to Paris, was to visit the 
Louvre, and compare its Gallery, shorn 
of its beams, with the splendour which 
it exhibited at his first visit, twenty 
years before. Here,amidst incoherent 
declamations, we readily detect the 
partialities of an artist ; and are tempt- 
ed to regret that his early propensities 
should have been diverted from their 
natural course, and turned into dilet- 
tante authorship. We cannot stop 
now, to give his passing remarks on the 
Claudes and Poussins and Rubenses, 
which still remained; an inability on 
our part the more to be regretted, as 
we believe him to be, on the subject of 
painting, an instfuctive if not always a 


safe guide. Two chapters, the first in 


the form of a dig on the exhibi- 
tion of paintings for that year, (1824), 
and the succeeding one on the Luxem- 
bourg Gallery, convey his opinions of 
the present French school. In these 
we find, mingled with some flippancy 
of remark, very wholesome strictures on 
the excessive fondness of the French 
painters for effect, and their imparting 
to the figures of their canvass, the ap- 
pearance of copies of sculpture rather 
than imitations of real life. 

Next to the Fine Arts, the national 
drama and actors are amply discussed. 
The theatre, he tells us, is the throne of 
the French character, where it is 
mounted on its pedestal of pride, and 
seen to every advantage. The con- 
templation of it pleased him, for it re- 
conciled him to them and to himself. 
Mademoiselle Mars (of whom so much 
has been said) quite came up to his 
idea of an accomplished comic actress. 
He was particularly struck with her 
excellence, as Celimene in Moliere’s 
Misanthrope. 





eens 

“Her first few simple sentences—her ‘ Mon 
Am? at her lover's first ridiculous suggestions, the 
mingled surprise, displeasure and tenderness in the 
tone ; her little peering eyes, full of languor, and 
archness of meaning—the peaked nose and thin 
eompressed lips, opening into an intelligent cordial 
smile; her self-possession; her slightest gestures the 
ease and rapidity of her utterance, every word of 
which is perfeetly distinct—the playful wondering 
good nature with which she humours the Misan- 
thrope’s eccentricities throughout, and the finer 
tone of sense and feeling in which she rejects his 
final proposal, must stamp her a favourite with the 
English, as well as the French part of the audi- 
ence.” 

Monsieur Damas played the hero of 
the Misanthrope, with a force and na- 
tural freedom, which our traveller had 
no conception of as belonging to the 
French stage. The behaviour of the 
audience was throughout exemnlary. 
There was no crowd at the door, though 
the house was completely filled—no cry 
of porter and cider—no jacketars to 
encore Mr. Braham three times in * The 
Death of Abercrombie’—no oranges in 
the pit, and no play bill. The French, 
it is our author who still speaks, have a 
national theatre, and a national litera- 
ture, which the English have not. Even 
well informed people among the latter, 
hardly know the difference between 
Otway and Shakspeare, while the 
former know and value their best au- 
thors, and have Moliere and Racine by 
heart. 

“Talma has little of the formal automaton in 
his acting. He has indeed the common fault of his 
countrymen—speaking as if he had swallowed a 
handful of snuff; but in spite of this, there is great 
emphasis and energy in his enunciation, a just cons 
ception and an impressive representation of cha- 
racter. He comes more in ‘contaet with nature 
than our Kemble school, with more of dignity than 
the antagonist one. There isa dumb eloquence in 
his gestures,” 

To our mind he was the actor far 
excellence, with whom no one of his 
time could be at all placed on a footing 
of equality. Mademoiselle Georges is 
represented as exceedingly beautiful, 
and exceedingly fat ; while her rival in 
the tragic walk, Mademoiselle Duche- 
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nois, is, we know, as preeminent for, her 
ugliness, as she is for her astonishing 
histrionic powers. 

Paris, says our traveller, “ is a beast 
of a city to be in—to those who cannot 
get out of it :”” andthen he speaks of its 
streets with dirty gutters running thro’ 
the middle, its houses twice as high as 
those of London, greasy holes for shop- 
windows, and piles of wood, green- 
stalls, and wheel-barrows placed at the 
doors, and the contents of wash-hand 
basins pouring out of a dozen of stories : 
—and, in the next page, Paris is repre- 
sented to be, 

“ A vast pile of tall and dirty alleys, of slaughter 
houses and barbers’ shops—an immense suburb hud- 
died together within the walls, so close that you 
eannot see the loftiness of the buildings, for the 
narrowness of the streets ; and where all that is fit 
to live in and best worth looking at, is turned out 
upon the quays, the boulevards, and their immedi 
ate vicinity.” 

Again, in the next paragraph, 

“ Paris is a splendid vision, a fabric Qug out of 
the earth and hanging over it. The stately old 
fashioned shapes and jutting angles of the houses 
give it the venerable appearance of antiquity, 
while the texture and colour clothe it with a robe 
of modern splendour. It lookslike a collection of 
palaces or of ruins.” ‘ 

What reader is not struck with the 
strangeness of this description, which, 
like many others in the book, is in fact 
no ‘description at all. ‘A beast of a 
city’—a collection of palaces’: ‘a vast 
pile of tall and dirty alleys, of slaughter 
houses* and barbers’ shops’—‘ a splen- 
did vision, a fabric dug out of the’earth.’ 
Any thing, or nothing ; reminding us of 
the cloud which Hamlet showed good 
Polonius, that’s almost in shape of a 
camel, or ‘backed like a weazle,’ or, 
‘very like a whale.’ Not more contra- 
dictory are his views of French charac- 
ter, which seems to have sorely puzzled 
him. On the score of architecture, the 





* If Paris, can boast of a superiority over other 
cities in any one particular, it is in the absence of 
slaughter houses; and in the admirable neatness and 
cleanliness of the Abatoirs, whieh are outside the bar- 
riers, and from which every thing offensive is remov- 











Luxembourg, the Hospital of the Inva- 
lids, the Hall of Justice,.and many other 
buildings, public and private, are de- 
clared to be far superior to any of the 
kind in London, “ except Whitehall, on 
which Inigo Jones laid his graceful 
hands, and Newgate, where we English 
shine equally in architecture, morals and 
legislation.” A hint this that:the phi- 
lanthropic efforts of Mr. Gurney and 
Mrs. Fry, towards a reform of «prison 
discipline, were uncalled for and imper- 
tinent. “Our palaces (within the bills 
of mortality), continues the author, are 
dog holes or receptacles for superan- 
nuated Abigails, and tabbies of either 
species. Paris differs from London, in 
having no suburb—the moment you are 
beyond the barriers, you are in the 
country to all intents and purposes; 
you have not to wade through ten miles 
of straggling houses to get a breath of 
fresh air, or a peep at nature.” The 
Garden of the Tuileries, and ‘ The Man 
in Black’ by Titian, in the Louvre, are 
the two things which our traveller likes 
best. He is silent respecting the mag- 
nificent and unrivalled facade of this 
latter palace; and does not, we think, 
evince much taste in architecture by 
the slighting manner in which he 
speaks of the Palais Bourbon, the pre- 
sent Chamber of Deputies. The Gar- 
den of Plants. “is delightfully laid out 
with that mixture of art and nature, of 
the useful and the ornamental, in which 
the French excel all the world.” We 
have in the next chapter a critical 
tice and commentary on French 

ary, in much the same yes-and-n¢ 

ner as some other parts of the books’ 
concluded by a note recommending both 
French and English sculptors to go to 
the British Museum, and study’ the 
Elgin Marbles. Better advice could 
not be given. 

Music and the Opera are descanted’ 
on in the strain of a man who has made 
more use of his eyes than his ears 
forming an opinion. We learn, how- 
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ever, and the world at large must stand 
indebted to Mr. Hazlitt for the novel 
piece of information, that it is a gross 
mistake to suppose that the French 
can dance; and that they turn their 
Opera stage into a mad-house; and 
their mad-houses (at least they have 
one constructed on this principle) into 
theatres of gaiety, where they rehearse 
ballets, operas and plays.” We wish 
sincerely that the author himself had 
been less anxious to convert his ‘dome 
of thought and palace of the soul’ into 
a receptacle of thick-coming fancies 
and strange vagaries, in which common 





sense is drunk and judgment idiotic. 

As we must here part from him, 
justice requires of us to state, that 
the serene sky and southern breezes 
of Italy had a salutary effect on his 
mind; and that he seems to be more 
at home in the Gallery of Florence, 
the Academy of Bologna, and the 
Chambers of the Vatican at Rome, dis- 
cussing the merits of the various prodi- 
gies of the pencil and the chisel in 
those magnificent and tasteful collec- 
tions, than in sporting paradoxes on the 
national character of the French. 

J. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


FRAGMENTS FROM THE ITALIAN, 


DONNA, 
Fagge, e fuggendo vuol ch’ altri la guinga: 
Niega e negando vuol ch’ altri si toglia: 
Pugna, e pugnande vuol ch’ altri la vinea. 
Tasso, Aminta, atto 2, sc. 2 


Translated. 


WOMAN, 


Her heart consents e’en when her tongue denies, 
And joy lurks in those frowns, so seeming rude ; 
She hopes to be o’ertaken as she flies, 
And makes resistance but to be subdued. 





AMORE, 
Passe |’ agna I’ erbetta, il lupo I’ agna, 
Ma il crudo Amor di lagrime si pasce, 
Ne sene mostra mai satollo, 
Tasso. Aminta, atto 1, se. 2 


Translated. 
LOVE, 


The lamb the herbage crops, and fierce for prey 
The wolf steals on and bears the lamb away: 
But Love with tears supplies his cruel thirst, 
And is at last insatiate as at first. M. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


HORACE,.—Boox 3p. Ons 153. 


FOUNT OF BLANDUSIA! clearer than the glass, 
From which we pour the consecrated wine, 
To-morrow, prostrate on the humid grass, 
A yearling kid, in sacrifice, is thine. 
To day with wine we purple all thy flood; 
To-morrow stains it with the vietim’s blood. 


Now flames the dog-star in the ardent skies, 
But vainly casts on thee his feverish beam; 
Still, icy-coid, thy sparkling waters rise, 
And gather quickly ia copious stream, 
VOL, I.—NO, I, 





Where, warm with sport, the vagrant flocks appear, 
The lowing heifer, and the panting steer. 


Thrice happy Fount! thus honoured by my lay, 

As here, beneath thy sacred oak, I sing, 
Viewing thy waters o’er the pebbles play, 

And o’er the rocks in babbling rapids spring. 
Thus sung, thy waves in future years shall shine, © 
Flow in my song, and murmur in my line. 

~" B 
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MUSIC. (Sszecrep. ) 


_Mvsie, like all other arts, has been 
progressive, and its improvements may 
be traced through a period of more than 
three thousand years. Being common 
to all ages and nations, neither its in- 
vention nor refinement can, with pro- 
priety, be attributed to any single indi- 
vidual. The Hermes, or Mercury of 
the Egyptians, surnamed Trismegistus, 
orthrice illustrious, who was, according 
to Sir Isaac Newton, the Secretary of 
Osiris, is, however, commonly celebrat- 
ed as the inventor of music. 

From the accounts of Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, and of Plato, there is reason to sup- 
pose, that in very ancient times, the 
study of music in Egypt was confined 
to the Priesthood, who used it only in 
religious and solemn ceremonies. It 
was esteemed sacred, and forbidden to 
be employed on light or common occa- 
sions ; and all innovation in it was strict- 
ly prohibited, 

It is to be regretted that there are no 
traces by which we can form an accu- 
rate judgment of the style, or relative 
excellence of this very ancient music. 
It is, unhappily, not with music in this 
respect, as with ancient sculpture and 
poetry, of which we have so many no- 
ble monuments remaining ; for there is 
not even a single piece of musical com- 
position existing, by which we can form 
a certain judgment of the degree of ex- 
cellence to which the musicians of old 
had‘attained. The earliest Egyptian 
musical instrument of which we have 
any record, is that on the guglia rotta 
at Rome, one of the obelisks brought 
from. Egypt, and said to have been 
erected by Sesostris, at Heliopolis, about 
four hundred years before the siege of 
Troy. This curious relic of antiquity, 

hich is a musical instrument of two 
strings, with a neck, resembles much 
the calascione still used in the kingdom 





of Naples, and proves that the E: 


tians, at a very early period of their ihe 


tory, had advanced to a considerab 


degree of excellence in the cultivation 


of the arts ; indeed there is ample evi- 
dence, that at a time when the world 
was involved in savage ignorance, the 
Egyptians were possessed of musical 
instruments capable of much variety 
expression. 

We learn from the sacred writings, 
that in Laban’s time, instrumental mu- 
sic was much in use in the country 
where he dwelt, that is in Mesapota- 
mia ; since, among the other reproach- 
es which he makes to his son-in-law, 
Jacob, he complains, that by” his preci- 
pitate flight he had put it out of his 
power to conduct him and his family 
“with mirth and with songs, with ta 
bret and with harp.” The son of S#¥ 
rach, in giving directions to the master 
of a banquet as to’ his behaviour, dé 
sires him, amongst other things, “to 
hinder not the music,” and to this he 
adds, “a concert of music in a banquet 
of wine, is as a signet of emerald set in 
a work of gold, so is the melody of ee 
sic with pleasant wine.” 

Ossian has the following ee 
passage :—“ The music of Caryl is like 
the memory of joys that are past, pleat 
ing and mournful to the soul.” 

The Hebrew instruments of music 
were principally those of percu: 
so that, on that account, as well as 
harshness of the language, the m 
must have been coarse and noisy. 
great number of performers too, ¥ 
it was the custom of the Jews to 
semble together, could, with such lane 
guage and such instruments, produce 
nothing but clamour and jargon, = 

Music appears to have been inter: 
woven with the whole tissue of religious 
ceremonies in Palestine, “The priest 
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appear to have been musicians heredi- 
tarily, and by office. The prophets 
accompanied their inspired effusions 
with music ; ane: every prophet, like the 
present improvisatori of Italy, appears 
to have been accompanied by a musi- 
cal instrument, 

Vocal and instrumental music con- 
stituted .a principal part of the funeral 
ceremonies of the Jews. The pomp 
and expense on these o¢casions, were 
prodigious. The number of flute play- 
ers in the processions amounted some- 
times to several hundreds, and the at- 
tendance of the guests continued fre- 
quently for thirty days. 

It has been imagined, with much ap- 
pearance of probability, tha: the occu- 
pation of the first poets and musicians 
of Greeceyresembled that of the Celtic 
and German bards, and the Scalds of 
Iceland and Scandinavia. They sung 
their poems in the streets of cities, and 
in the palaces. of princes, They were 
treated with great respect, and regard- 
ed as inspired persons. Such was the 
employment of Homer. In his poems 
80 justly celebrated, music is always 
named with rapture ; but as no mention 
is made of instrumental music, unac- 
companied with poetry and singing, a 
considerable share of the poet’s praises 
are to be attributed to the poetry. The 
instruments most frequently named, 
are the lyre, the flute, and the syrinx. 
The trumpet does not appear to have 
been known at the siege of Troy, al- 
though it was in use in the days of Ho- 
mer himself. 

The invention of notation and musi- 
cal characters, marked a distinguished 
era in the progress of music. There 
is a diversity of accounts respecting the 


person to whom the honour of that in- 
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vention is due; but the evidence is 
strongest in favour of Terpander, a 
celebrated poet and musician, who 
flourished 671 years before Christ; and 
to whom music is much indebted.  Be- 
fore this valuable discovery, music, be- 
ing entirely traditional, must have de- 
pended much on the memory and taste 
of the performer, 

The character of the Grecian music 
appears to have been noisy and vocifer- 
ous intheextreme. Thetrumpet play- 
ers at the Olympic games used to ex- 
press an excess of joy when they found 
their exertions had burst a blood ves- 
sel, or done them some other serious 
injury. Lucian relates of a young flute- 
player, Harmonides, that on his first 
public appearance at these games, he 
began a solo with so violent a blast, in 
order to surfirise and elevate the audi- 
ence, that he breathed his last breath 
into his flute, and died on the spot. 

The musicians of Greece, who per- 
formed in public, were of both sexes; 
and the beautiful Lamia, who was ta- 
ken prisoner by Demetrius, and capti- 
vated her conqueror, as well as many 
other females, are mentioned by ancient 
authors in terms of admiration. 

The Romans, like every other people, 
were, from their origin as a nation, 
possessed of a species of music which 
might be distinguished as their own, 
It appears to have been rude and coarse, 
and probably was a variation of the 
music in use among the Etruscans, and 
other tribes around them in Italy; but 
as soon as they began to open a com- 
munication with Greece, from that 
country with their arts and philosophy 
they’ borrowed also their music and 
musical instruments, 
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SKETCH OF A PAINTER. 


The following delineation of the qualities necessary to constitute a great artist, will be read with 
pleasure, not only by the amatenr, but by every lover of poetry. It is from the Elements of Art, by Ms: 
A. Sheehimself a very respectable Painter, as well as a good Poet. Ed. | 


To gain th’ immortal Wreath of Art requires” 
Whate’er of Worth, or Muse, or Grace inspires ; 
Whatever man, of heav’n, or earth, obtains, 
Through mental toil, or mere mechanic pains; 
A constant heart, by Nature’s charms impress’d, 
An ardour ever burning in the breast ; 

A zeal for truth, a power of thought intense 5 
“A fancy, flowering on the stems of sense; 

A mem’ry, as the grave retentive, vast, 

That holds to rise again, th’ imprison’d past; 

A feeling strong, instinctive, active, chaste, 

‘The thrilling electricity of Taste, 

That marks the Muse on each resplendent part, 
The seal of Nature, on the acts of Art ; 

An eye, to Bards alone and Painters given, 


A frenzied orb, reflecting earth and heaven ; 

Commanding all creation at a glance, 

And ranging Possibility’s expanse ; 

A band with more than magic skill endow'd, 

To trace Inventior’s visions as they crowd; 

Embody thoughts beyond the Poet’s skill, 

And pour the eloquence of Art at will. 

O! rare blage ! rich t of mind! 

Collective light of intellect refin’d ! 

Searce once an age from Nature’s niggard hands 

Bestow’d on man, yet such the Muse demands! 

Such, where’er found, let grateful states hold 
dear, 

Reward them, Wisdom! Wealth and Rank, re 
vere !* 








“* Great talents, when directed to improve and 
adorn society, can never be too highly esteemed, 
nor too conspicuously distinguished. Men of Ge- 
nius are seldom mercenary : as the qualities which 
characterize them are above all price, so money 
alone, however necessary to their wants, can never 
be considered the adequate reward of their exer- 
tions. 

They require and deserve a nobler recompense ; 
the homage of Wisdom and Virtue; the respect of 
their own times, and the regard of posterity. 

There is no other description of subjects, from 
which a state can derive so much reputation, at so 
little expense. They are the pillars of its present 
dignity, and the foundations of its future fame. 
The acts of heroes live only in the enterprises of 








mind, and Cesar’s pen has done to immor- 
talize him than his sword. 

Men of Genius are laminous points on the great 
disk of socivty, which shine even after the sun of 
power and prosperity has withdrawn its beams, 
and rescue the nations they adorn, from total 
darkness in the long eclipse of time, 

Commerce may make a people rich, and power 
may render them formidable: in the one case 
they excite envy without admiration, in the other, 
fear without respect. But exploits of intellect 
only, can secure that genuine estimation, that 
grateful homage of the heart, which it is almost as 
honourable to pay as to receive, The powers of 
Genius consecrate the claims of Greatness, and 
invest Wealth with dignity.” 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


NOVELTIES. 


Ir Plato (my readers will pardon me 
for going so far back, when treating of 
novelties) were to leave for a while his 
dwelling in Elysium, and take a peep 
at ourmovements for a season, in what a 
deplorable condition would he not think 
us;—he who declared that nothing is 
so pernicious to a state, as to allow its 
youth the liberty of change in matters 
of dress, dancing, bodily exercises and 
‘singing, or of indulging their whims in 
gastronomy, or doing honour to the in- 
ventors of fashions. To change, to in- 





dulge in novelty, is now to live—no 
middle course, no compromise will 
answer. To entertain the same opin- 
ion this year, that we formed the last, is 
nearly as bad as to dress in the same 
fashion during the intervening period, 
or to wear a hat or bonnet for three 
months in succession, without any alter- 
ation of its periphery; and in either 
case would argue on the part of the de- 
linquent, such an insensibility to the 
love of novelty, the universal passion, a8 
should entitle him to a dwelling in the 
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tub-house of Diogenes. What have 
you new to-day, is the never failing 
question; and wo to the wight who shall 
not find something in the weather—or 
in politics or domestic mishaps—or the 
feats of a great actor, or of a great 
eater—or of a charming singer, or a 
Chinese juggler,—or in his »wn gout 
or his corns, or his head-ache, or his 
heart-ache, to gratify the querist. So 
far is this rage for news and novelties 
carried, that you will at times actually 
find persons attentive to a sensible and 
pithy remark, which merely from its 
infrequency strikes them asnew. What 
gratifies the world so much in the 
Joint-stock Companies, instituted for 
all real, not less than imaginary pur- 
poses? Ig it the wealth promised in 
their magiiificent prospectuses, or com- 
fort to be realized, or a wider scope af- 
forded for the exertions of philanthro- 
py or the application of the sciences? — 
By no means, the undertakings are pa- 
latable by theirnovelty, and please by 
promising what was never promised 
before. What gives such a charm to 
the name of /ideral as adopted by cer- 
tain European politicians?—Is it the 
prospect it holds out of greater wis- 
dom, virtue, public spirit and patrio- 
tism—Not at all,—the term is mysteri- 
ous—tickles the ear, and gives its pos- 
sessors the right to laugh at all that is 
past as antiquated, and of course “flat, 
stale, and unprofitable.” Think you, 
that the British Admiralty sent out 
Parry for the mere purpose of discov- 
ering a North-West Passage ?—No, no 
—nothing like it! His return com- 
pagnons de voyage, were a bear of an 
uncommon colour, and an Esquimaux, a 

inches shorter than others of the 

therefore he accomplished his 
purpose, he discovered a novelty. The 
gallant Gaul who recently converted a 
London oven into a comfortable chop- 
house, achieved no amazing prodigy in 
the eyes of the hacknied cockneys, for 
the exploit had been previously per- 
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formed by experienced fire-eaters, and, 
consequently, the interest vanished with 
the novelty. | : 

The chance of success in any enter- 
prise at the present time, is precisely in 
the inverse ratio of the frequency of 
prior attempts. Mazurier who perso- 
nated the monkey on. the Parisian stage, 
in “La Peyrouse,” so well as. to draw 
forth the declaration that he ought. to 
have been one of the Simia tribe. can- 
not hope for any marked disiinction or 
permanent celebrity ; he is only one of 
myriads of his species, who, from the 
flood, have been playing the same part 
with the additional recommendation of 
their having done it unconsciously. 
This latter merit more peculiarly be- 
longs to the modern exquisites who 
perform in Chesnut street and Broad- 
way, to the mingled surprise and amuse- 
ment of the ladies and children in those 
fashionable promenades. 

Among the genuine novelties of the 
year, those without precedent, we may 
enumerate, first, the alliance of the 
great Christian Powers against the Mus- 
selmen in favour of the Greeks—policy 
for once seeming to listen to the wail- 
ings of humanity: second, a distinguish- 
ed Frenchman proposing to his country- 
men to unite in erecting a monument to 
the memory of a British Statesman, who 
sneered at the Republic, was bitterly 
hostile to their Emperor, and vaurted 
of the dilemma into which he had 
thrown their Ultra Royalist Ministry: 
third, and greatest of all, an Englishman, 
a Governor General of Canada, recom- 
mending a monument to commemorate 
the death not only of Wolfe, the victor, 
but of Montcalm also, who was con- 
quered at Quebec. An Englishman to 
do honour to an enemy, and that enemy 
a Frenchman! This is a novelty which 
shall make the year 1827 memorable 
in fter ages! 

ppily for the reputation of ou, 
couatry, we are not entirely behind t 


spirit of the age in this predominant pas- 
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sion for novelties. We labour, it istrue, 
under some disadvantages—we have so 
much of what is new that it ceases to 
strike us as novel—The extension of 
empire, the march of civilization and 
refinement over a greater extent than 
the Roman Eagle was ever carried— 
boldness—originality—cities in woods— 
canals cut through mountains, to the 
astonishment of the liberal, and the dis- 
may of the envious, by repetition have 

their charm. Thanks, then, to those 
‘who minister to an appetite almost palled 
by satiety; and, above all, many thanks 
to our brethren of New York. The 
Falls of Niagara—start not reader, I 
am not going to describe, nor paint, nor 
poetize, nor talk of sublimities, nor the 
picturesque—the Falls of Niagara, I 
say, have just presented us with some- 
thing new, not by any change in their 
height, or breadth, or colour of the 
water, but by the passage over them of 
a vessel, manned, to use the expression 
of an Irish friend, by buffaloes, bears, 





goats, sheep, dogs and poultry—a float- 
ing menagerie. The vessel which car- 
ried Jason and his followers when they 
stole the Golden Fleece, was not to be 
compared toourson the score of novelty 
in the appearance of the crew and in 
the rapidity of her sailing. Not the 
least curious part of the exhibition was 
the concourse of thousands of spectators 
on both shores of the St.. Lawrence, 
who might have elicited novelty of 
thought by asking one another what in 
the name of common sense brought them 
there. 

Those of our fair readers who do not 
feel themselves duly impressed with the 
mention of all these novelties, and who 
perchance are waiting for the last num- 
ber of the Petit Courier des Dames, 
will be repaid for their searéh after the 
prize, so eagerly pursued, by occasional 
visits to the Arcade and by giving their’ 
ever encouraging presence to the per- 
formances of the French 7roupe. 

° v. 





ON DISAGREEABLE PEOPLE, (szxzcrsp.) 


Tost people who are uncomfortable 
in themselves are disagreeable to 
others. I do not here mean to speak of 
persons who offend intentionally, or are 
obnoxious to dislike from some palpa- 
ble defect of mind or body, ugliness, 
pride, ill-humour, &c.,—but of those 
who are disagreeable in spite of them- 
selves, and, as it might appear, with al- 
most every qualification to recommend 
them to others. This want of success 
is owing chiefly to something in what is 
called their manner ; and this again has 
its foundation. in a certain cross-grained 
and unsociable state of feeling on their 
part, which influences us, perhaps, 
without our distinctly adverting to it. 
The mind is a finer instrument than we 
sometimes suppose it, and is not only 

“swayed by overt acts and tangible 
proofs, but has an instinctive feeling of 





the air of truth. We find many indi- 
viduals in whose company we pass our 
time, and have no particular fault to find 
with their understandings or character, 
and yet we are never thoroughly satis- 
fied with them: the reason will turn 
out to be upon examination, that they 
are never thoroughly satisfied with 
themselves, but uneasy and out of sorts 
all the time ; and this makes us uneasy 
with them, without our reflecting on, or 
béing able to discover the cause. 

Thus, for instance, we meet with per- 
sons who do us a number of kindn 
who show us every mark of respect 
good-will, who are friendly and ser- 
viceable,—and yet we do not feel grate- 
ful to them after all. We reproach 
ourselyes with this as caprice or insens 
sibility, and try to get the better of its 
but there is something in their. way ef 
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doing things, that prevents us from 
feeling cordial or sincerely “obliged to 
them. We think them very worthy 
people, and would be glad of an oppor- 
tunity to do them a good turn if it were 
in our power; but we cannot get be- 
yond this; the'utmost we can do is to 
save appearances, and not come to an 
open rupture with them. The truth is, 
in all such cases, we do not sympathize 
(as we ought) with them, because they 
do not sympathize (as they ought) with 
us. They have done what they did 
from a sense of duty in acold dry man- 
ner, or from a meddlesome busy-body 
humour ; or to show their superiority 
over us, or to patronize our infirmity ; or 
they have dropped some hint by the 
way, or blundered upon some topic they 
should not, and have shown, by one 
means or other, that they were occu- 
pied with any thing but the pleasure 
they were affording us, or a delicate at- 
tention to our feelings. Such persons 
may be styled friendly grievances. 
They are commonly people of low spi- 
rits and disappointed views, who see 
the discouraging side of human life, 
and, with the best intentions in the 
world, contrive to make every thing 
they have to do with uncomfortable. 
They are alive to your distress, and 
take pains to remove it ; but they have 
no satisfaction in the gaiety and ease 
they have communicated, and are on 
the look-out for some new occasion of 
signalizing their zeal; nor are they 
backward to insinuate that you will 
soon have need of their assistance, to 
guard you against running into fresh 
difficulties, or to extricate you from 
them. From large benevolence of soul 
and “discourse of reason, looking before 
and after,” they are continually remind- 
ing you of something that has gone wrong 
in time past, or that may do so in that 
which is to come, and are surprised 
that their awkward hints, sly inuendos, 
blunt questions, and solemn features do 
hot excite all the complacency and 


‘mutual good understanding in you 
which it is intended that they should. 
When they make themselves misera- 
ble on your account, it is hard that you 
will not lend them your countenance 
and support. This deplorable humour 
of theirs does not hit any one else. 
They are useful, but not agreeable 
people; they may assist you in your 
affairs, but they depress and tyrannize 
over your feelings. When they have 
made you happy, they will not let you 
be so—have no énjoyment of the good 
they have done—will on no account 
part with their melancholy and des- 
ponding tone—and, by their mawkish 
insensibility, and doleful grimaces, 
throw a damp over the triumph they 
are called upon to celebrate. They 
would keep in hot water, that they may 
help you out of it. They will nurse 
you in a fit of sickness (congenial suf- 
ferers!) arbitrate a lawsuit. for you, 
and embroil you deeper—procure you 
a loan of money ;—but all the while 
they are only delighted with rubbing 
the sore place, and casting the colour 
of your mental or other disorders.— 
“The whole need not a physician ;” 
and, being once placed at ease and com- 
fort, they have no further use for you 
as subjects for their singular benefi- 
cence, and you are not sorry to be quit 
of their tiresome interference. The 
old. proverb, 4 friend in need, is a 
friend in deed, is not verified in them. 
The class of persons here spoken of 
are the very reverse of summer-friends, 
who court you in prosperity, flatter 


your vanity, are the humble servants of 


your follies, never see or allude to any 
thing wrong, minister to your gaiety, 
smooth over every difficulty, and with 
the slightest approach of misfortune or 
of any thing unpleasant, take French 
leave :— . 

“ As when in prime of June a burnished fly, 


Sprung from the meads, o’er which he sweeps ip 


along, 





Cheered by the breathing bloom and vital sky, d 


‘Tunes up amid these airy halls his song, 
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Soothing at first the gay reposing throng ; 
And oft he sips their bowl, or nearly drowned, 
He thence recovering drives their beds among, 
And scares their tender sleep with trump profound, 
Then out again he flies to wing his mazy round,” 
Thomson's Castle of Indolence. 
However, we may despise such tri- 
flers, yet we regret them more than 
those well-meaning friends on whom a 
dull melancholy vapour hangs, that 
drags them and every one about them 
_ jo the ground. 
a a there are those who might be 
agreeable people, if they had but 
Spirit to be so ; but there is a narrow, un- 
aspiring, under-bred tone in all they say 
or do. They have great sense and in- 
formation—abound in a knowledge of 
character—have a fund of anecdote— 
are unexceptionable in manners and 
appearance—and yet we cannot make 
up our minds to like them: we are not 
glad to see them, nor sorry when they 
goaway. Our familiarity with them, 
however great, wants the principle of 
cement, which is a certain appearance 
of frank cordiality and social enjoy- 
ment. They have no pleasure in the 
subjects of their own thoughts, and 
therefore can communicate none to 
others, There isa dry, husky, grating 
manner—a pettiness of detail—a tenaci- 
ousness of particulars, however trifling 
or unpleasaht—a disposition to cavil— 
an aversion to enlarged and liberal views 
of things—in short, a hard, painful, tn- 
bending matter-of-factness, from which 
the spirit and effect are banished, and 
the letter only is attended to, which 
makes it impossible to sympathize with 
their discourse. To make conversa- 
tion interesting or agreeable, there is 
required either the habitual tone of 
good company, which gives a favoura- 
ble colouring to every thing—or the 
warmth and enthusiam of genius, which, 
though it may occasionally offend or be 
thrown off its guard, makes amends by 
its rapturous flights, and flings a glanc- 
.. light upon all things. The literal 
and dogged stile of conversation resem- 





bles that of a French picture, or its 
mechanical fidelity is like evidence 
given in a court of justice, or a'police re- 
port. 

From the literal to the plain-spoken, 
the transition is easy, "The most effi- 
cient weapon of offence is truth. Those 
who deal in dry and repulsive matters- 
of-fact, tire out their friends; those who 
blurt out hard and home truths, make 
themselves mortal enemies wherever 
they come. There are your blunt, 
honest creatures, who omit no opportu- 
nity of letting you know their minds, 
and are sure to tell you all the ill, and 
conceal all the good they hear of you. 
They would not flatter you for the 
world, and to caution you against the 
malice of others, they think the pro- 
vince of a friend. This is not candour, 


‘but impudence; and yet they think it 


odd you are not charmed with their un- 
reserved communicativeness of disposi- 
tion. Gossips and tale-bearers, on the 
contrary, who supply the ‘ittle-tattle of 
the neighbourhood, flatter you to your 
face, and laugh at you behind your 
back, are welcome and agreeable guests 
in all companies. Though you know 
it will be your turn next, yet for the 
sake of the immediate gratification, you 
are contented to pay your share of the 
public tax upon character, and are bet- 
ter pleased with the falsehoods that 
never reach your ears, than with the 
truths that others (less complaisant and 
more sincere) utter to your face: 's0 
short-sighted and willing to be imposed 
upon is our self-love! There is a man, 
who has the air of not being cony 
without an argument: you avoid him 
as if he were a lion in your path. There 
is another, who asks you fifty questions 
as to the commonest things you advance: 
you would sooner pardon a fellow who 
held a pistol to your breast and de- 
manded your money. 

No one regards a turnpike-keeper, 
or a custom-house officer, with a friend- 
ly eye: he who stops you in an excur- 
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sion of fancy, or ransacks your articles of | 


belief obstinately and churlishly, to dis- 
tinguish the spurious from the genuine, 
is still more your foe. These inquisitors 
and cross-examiners upon system, make 
ten enemies for every controversy in 
which they engage. The world dread 
nothing so much as being convinced of 
their errors. In doing them this piece 
of service,-you make war equally on 
their prejudices, their interests, their 
pride, and indolence. You not only set 
up for a superiority of understanding 
over them, which they hate, but you 
deprive them of their ordinary grounds 
of action, their topics of discourse, of 
their confidence in themselves, and 
those to whom they have been accus- 
tomed to look up for instruction and ad- 
vice. It is making children of them. 
You unhinge :"l their established opi- 
nions and trains of thought, and after 
leaving them in this listless, vacant, un- 
settled state, dissatisfied with their own 
notions and shocked at yours—you ex- 
pect them to court and be delighted 
with your company, because, forsooth, 
you have only expressed y ur sincere 
and conscientious convictions. Man- 





kind are not deceived by professions, 
unless they choose. They think that 
this pill of true doctrine, however it 
may be gilded over, is full of gall and 
bitterness to them; and again, it is a 
maxim of which the vulgar are firmly 
persuaded, that plain-speaking (as it is 
called) is, nine parts in ten, spleen and 
self-opinion ; and the other part, per- 
haps, honesty. © Those who will not 
abate an inch in argument, and are al- 
ways seeking to recover the wind of 
you, are, in the eye of the world, dis 
gteeable, unconscionable people, 
ought to be sent to Coventry, or le 
to wrangle by themselves. No per- 
sons, however, are more averse to con- 
tradiction than these same dogmatists. 
What shows our susceptibility on this 
point is, that there is no flattery so 
adroit ov ¢ffectual as that of implicit 
assent. Any one, however mean his 
capacity or ill-qualified to judge, who 
gives way to all our sentiments, and 
never seems to think but as we do, is 
indeed an alter idem—another self ; and 
we admit without scruple into our en- 
tire confidence, “yea, into our heart of 
hearts,” 
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It requires very “little sophistry to 
convince some people that they may tell 
another’s secret, and yet give no of- 
fence to their own conscience: they 
may tell it, for instance, to a particular 
friend, from whom they would not con- 
ceal their own secret. 

Death ‘falls heavy on that man who 
is too much known to others, and too 
little to himself, 

People have generally 4 disposition 
to contradiction in proportion to their 
ignorance; always in the inverse ratio 
of their good-breeding. : 
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Since the desire to speak in company 
is no less an appetite than hunger, what 
would you think of the man who would 
appropriate every thing on the table to 
himself, though all had an equal right, 
and were equally hungry? How long 
would his delicate and elegant manner 
of eating continue to please you? As 
long As the speaking of another will 
please, after you have adesire to seek 
yourself, 

The propensity we have to scanda- 
lize others, may always be considered . 
as the true measure of our own depra- 
vity. 
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Tas wish has been frequently ex- 
pressed, both in this city and else- 
where, that a Magazine embracing 
‘those objects which we propose to our- 
plves in this publication, were estab- 
hed here. A devotion to the Scien- 
the Arts too exclusively deno- 
ted useful, has of late repressed 
in a great deg.ee those studies and pur- 
suits which, in all ages, have been re- 
garded as the most humanizing and 
elevated. The Sciences, however es- 
timable in themselves, and eminent- 
ly important in their practical re- 
sults, can be prosecuted comparatively 
by a few; but that portion may in- 
fluence the public taste so as to pre- 
clude in a great measure those objects 
of intellectual pursuit, which are com- 
prised in the vague, but very extensive 
designation of general literature. It is 
to subjects of this description, once so 
much esteemed, and so liberally and 
successfully cultivated by this commu- 
nity, that we wish to recal the public 
attention. We Propose to make our 
contents as various as those subjects 
are numerous and inviting; and nothing 
within the range that we contemplate, 
shall be neglected, which may have a 
tendency to promote a taste for intel- 
lectual improvement and gratification, 
or which may in any degree add to the 
stock of our pleasures of imagination. 








With regard to the Fixx Ants, it is | 


our purpose to endeavour to advance 
their best interests, by diffusing and 
cherishing a correct judgment, and an 
elegant taste; and this we hope to ef- 
fect in part, by an arrangement which 
has been made with some of our most 
distinguished Artists. 





No article on subjects connected with 
the Fine Arts, will be inserted, which 
shall be considered by competent per- 
sons, as deficient in judgment, taste, or 
candour ; and that the real merits of 
all such papers will be correctly deter- 
mined, we deem it proper to state that 
we have the assurance of these gentle- 
rien, that they will examine all com- 
munications relating to those subjects, 
and distinctly express to us their opin- 
jon on the propriety of their insertion. 
We think this the only proper ground 
on which to admit articles of this de- 
scription. A similar arrangement has 
been made with respect to papers re~ 
lating to Musre. 

We are aware of the necessity of 
keeping brevity as well as variety in 
view, in all our communications; and 
take this occasion to recommend to our 
correspondents a regard to so indispen- 
sible a regulation. 

We invite, in the language of a cele- 
brated Journalist, the co-operation of 
the Scholar, the Moralist, the Essayist, — 
and the Critic; and our columns will 
always be open to receive a good Poem, 
an interesting Tale, a piquant Epigram, 
and a significant Jest. Wit and Hu- 
mour are of no small importance in 
literature as well as life, and we shall 


always be happy to welcome to oul. 


shrine a genuine son of Momus. 


It is our design to insert occasional | 


notices of Science and the Arts, not to 
make our readers philosophers—we 
fear they are too philosophic already— 
but only to keep the savane in good 
humour. We shall never encroach on 
their province, but refer to them for full 


|information on those subjects, which — 


we may think proper to touch lightly. . 
It is reasonable to suppose that many, 
distinguished among us for learning and 
taste, have occasionally a wish to com- 
municate their opinions and ras om i 
on some subject ; who, though they may — 
have neither the leisure nor 
to compose a volume, would find the 
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preparation of a short article no serious 
infraction of their time, and frequently 
we hope in accordance with their in- 
clination. 

Wie slip thin jeuenehesa:venacieny 
for such communications, and solicit 
the effusions of their learned and ele- 
gant leisure. 

7” We refer to the Prospectus for 
a fuller exposition of our views. 

LC.S. 





To Readers and Correspondents, 


We regret the necessity of dividing 
the first article, but as variety must be 
consulted, we request on the part of 
our correspondents a due regard to bre- 
vity. ‘The remainder of that article is 
exclusively illustrative of American 
mind, character, and attainments. 

It may not be amiss. to state here, 
that in order to produce the variety we 
aim at, eight pages will be considered 
the maximum, Papers of any length 
within that limit will be acceptable. 
When, however, the subject and the 
occasion seem to require it, we shall not 
refuse to trespass a little beyond the 
prescribed bounds. 

The article on French Literature is 
received. 

We acknowledge, without specifica- 
tion, the receipt of several valuable ar- 
ticles, some of which we regret arrived 
too late for insertion in the present 
Number. They will appear in the next. 

tT. #, 8, will find a letter for him at 

the Office of the Publisher. 
_ It is thought proper to state, that in 
the present number we have transcend- 
ed our limits in the proportion of origé- 
nal matter inserted. 








Lrrerany [wreniiexnce, 
Messrs, Carey, Lea & Carey have 
in press, and will shortly publish, Mr. 
Cooper’s new work, the Red Rover. 
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We are informed by a gentleman 
lately arrived from Paris, that Mons. 
Didot is progressing with his great un- 
dertaking, a complete edition of the 
Greek Classics in 150 vols. 8vo. 

We learn by a Prospectus which we 
have just received from Paris, that the 
Discourses of M. Benjamin Constant, 
delivered in the Chamber of Deputies, 
with a portrait and fac simile of his 
signature, are about to be put to press, 

Dr. Southey, the indefatigable his-. at 


torian and untiring poet, has nearl a 


ready for the press his ‘History of 
Portugal from the earliest times to the 
commencement of the Peninsular War.’ 
The public may expect great gratifica- 
tion from this work, as Dr. Southey is, 
perhaps, in every thing relating to Por- 
tugal, the most learned man of his age. 
Lieut. Col. D. L. Evans announces a 
parallel between the wars of Welling- 
ton and Marlborough; but, we appre- 
hend, the gallant Colonel will lament 
his labour lost, for there can be noparal- 
lel between the campaigns of a warrior 
of the most sublime original genius, who 
compelled disaster to proclaim his re- 
nown, and a man whom fortune has guid- 
ed, straight-forward, to the enjoyment 
of honours which, under evil auspices, 
would never have been bestowed. 


Ganganelli’s Corresfpondence-—A, 
singular work has just made its appear- 
ance in France; it is the correspond- 
ence, which has been only recently 
found, between two persons, each of 
whom obtained a great, but very differ- 
ent celebrity. The facts are these: In 
1720, in a seminary at Rimini, there 
were two children who contracted for 
each other a very strong friendship; 
one was the son of a labourer in the 
neighbourhood of Santo Angelo-in- 
Vado; the other was the only son of an 
officer of fortune in the service of the 
King of Sardinia. These two engaged, 
that whatever might be their lot.in the 
world, they would never allow more 
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than two years to pass without writing 
to, or seeing each other: this promise 
was religiously observed. One of the 
children, Laurent Ganganelli, became 
professor of philosophy at Orsaro, en- 
tered into the order of St. Francis, 
held some high situation under the In- 
quisition, was then made cardinal, and 
lastly under the title of Clement 
XIV. other child, Carlo Barti- 
nazzi, went into France after his fa- 
* ther’s death, and better known under 
“athe name of Carlin, became one of the 
best harlequins of the Italian comedy. 
These are the two persons whose cor- 
respondence is now published. It may 
be added, that it was this very Cle- 
ment XIV, predecessor of Pius VI, 
who in 1773, and at the request of all 
the European princes of the House 
_ of Bourbon, pronounced the abolition 
of the Society of Jesuits, which the 
present Royal Family of France are 
labouring so hard to re-establish. 


“ Shecimens of the Polish Poete, with 
Notes and Observations on the Litera- 
ture of Poland; by John Bowring.” 
This is designed as a companion volame 





to the Russian, Spanish, Dutch and Ser- 
beg Bowr: 

r. ing. 
essay on the language and net eal 
Poland, particularly with respect to the 
latter, is very slight; and, we must take 


leave to add, very unsatisfactory. The 
earliest specimen of the Polish lan- 


guage now extant, is a hymn, wh , 
given by Mr. Bowring in the 
tongue; and although, as our editor 
translator observes, the historians «0 
Poland have referred to the m 
compositions of the people, nothing xi 


the hymn alluded to has been spared, of 
adate anterior to the fifteenth century, 


At one of the recent meetings of the 
Royal Society of Literature, (London) 
a paper was read by Mr. Sharon Tur- 
ner on the resemblances discoverable 
between the Anglo-Saxon and Persian 





















languages. Turner’s investigation 
presents presumptive proof of 
the Asiatic origin of the Saxons, - 





De la Martine’s Poem on the Death 
of Socrates, has been translated. into 
Italian by M: Felix sie and re 
lished at Turin. 












